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The Week. 


THe removal of Mr. Trowbridge, the Michi 
gan Collector, in the middle of his term, with 
out any charge against him, in spite of long 
and confessedly faithful service, on the ce 
mand of Senator Conger, in order that a news 
paper henchman of his might get the vacant 
place, has excited a great deal of comment all 
over the country as well as in Michigan. It 
has attracted all the more attention because 
it has occurred in the State which sent 
forth Jay Hubbell last fall to collect * vol 
untary assessments of two per cent. on your 
annual compensation,” but subsequently ex 
pressed its opinion of that sort of thing by 
ousting six of its nine Republican Congress 


men. In fact, there is no doubt that the 
Michigan Republicans are deeply imbued 
with the civil-service reform doctrines of 
President Arthur’s first Message, and that 


therefore it is one of the worst States at the 
North to select for the exhibition of fresh ex 
amples of the working of the spoils system. 
There has, however, in most of tbe criti- 
cisms of this last performance, been too 
much disposition to lay the blame of it 
on Senator Conger. It is talked of as if it 
were all, or even mainly, his doing. But the 
truth is that he has done nothing at all but 
ask afavor. He has no power either of ap 
pointment or dismissal. He is not respon- 
sible under the Constitution for the retention 
or dismissal of any officer of the Government. 
He had no power over Collector Trowbridge. 
He probably bore him no grudge. He simply 
wanted a place with a salary for one of his 
followers, and asked for it. He of course 
ought not to have done this, but there 
really would have been no great harm in it 
if the President had met it in the proper 
manner, just as there would have beea po 
great barm in asking the President to give 
the henchman $2,500 or so out of his own 
pocket. Such a request would have injured 
no one. The President would simply have 
said that he had better uses for his money than 
giving it to strolling henchmen, and Mr. Con- 
ger would have said: ‘‘ All right; no harm 
done,” and there the affair would have ended. 





It is all the more necessary to keep this in 
mind because the President, as well as others, 
is probably deceived as to the real nature of 
such transactions by the part the Senator plays 
in them. Hethinks, apparently, that the inter 
vention of a Senator relieves him of some of 
his responsibility. Under the old spoils sys 
tem it did. Under the new system, initiated 
by his own message and the passage of the 
Civil-Service Reform Bill, all this rubbish has 
been cleared away. The President's responsi 
bility is fully restored, in the eyes of the pub 
lic at least. The voters now expect him not 
only to execute the 
the offices which it covers, 
apply its principles to the offices which it does 


new law as regards 


but also to 
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not cover. He has said in bis message, in the 
most that the tenure of all 


subordinate oflices should be stable, 


solemn manuer, 


aud that m 


officer should be removed without cause during 
his term. When he said this he knew, and 
everybody Knew, that he had the power t 


carry it out, and that what Senator Conger o1 
any other Senator said about it made no ditt 
rence Whatever. Moreover, there is po us in 


onger in trying to persuade the people tl 
performances of this sort strength t] 


President This old cant phrase has lik 


There is in the Unit 


States only one source of strength for an elect 


Wise been ¢ xploded 


ed officer, and that is the a Ils There has 


truth, never been any other; but part of th 
humbug of the spoils system consisted iu per 
suading party newspaper editors that, by 
plenty of ‘rotation in offic a President 
Was made powerful and = sure of reél 

tion; and they accordingly used to pre ic) 


this diligently, though every election fal 
sified it. The polities 


is the man who can get most votes, and no 


strong man in 


our 
administrative officer nowadays can get most 


votes of whose manner of administering his 


office the majority does not approve. 


The Michigan newspapers state that at ar 
cent Detroit reception to Governor Begole, he 
was conducted to a ‘‘ chair that rested upon a 
dais six or eight inches above the tloor. Tl 
chair was shielded by a canopy of state, and 
was an exact reproduction of the chair of stat: 
used by Louis XIIT.” And this is the 
Governor who, only a few short 
objected to being called ** Governor,” and it 
sisted that he was really 
vant” of the people. 


SAC 


Weeks ago 


only ‘* principal ser 


Bradstreets Jour 
‘reprisals * against Germany, in the shame 
of retaliatory legislation when Congress reas 
sembles, the 
being the German decree | 
portation of American pork upon grounds ot 
unhealthfulness. The articles most 
be prohibited in the way of retaliation are said 


auficipates extensive 


occasion for such legislation 


German 
goods, there be 


tainable 


to be wines, hosiery, and woollen 
ing considerable 
showing that these 
tensively adulterated with 


} 
matter. We ought to be verv slow in econ 


tributing ourselves to the laughing-stock of 
nations merely because Germany has done 
a foolish thing She has limited, in) some 
small degree, her own market for the pur 
chase of food. She has raised the price up 


on herself, but she has not sensiblv cur 


tailed our market for the sale of pork. The 
same number of mouths remain to be filled 
and filled thev will be to the extent of 


Germany's purchasing power, whether they 
obtain a part of their supply from us directly 
or through English, French, or Dutch chan 


nels. Germany has never been a large cus 


tomer for our pork products. excep 


article of lard, which does not seem to be em 
braced in the decree of prohibition. So it 
appears we do not suffer very serious v from 


But 


f the German G 


the measures wernment 
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: he ce \ sr I 
ts of the P 0 eon \ 
\ Man the ps rr ~ WwW sow ‘ ‘ 
thousands of names whos woers had never 
suspected themselves before of having lost 
im oarm just above the elbow, or a t 
above the knees Fraud na ree SECM ¢ } 
be prevented only by having pension clams 


idjudicated as much as prSSI le on 


Uspection of the claimants, and is tle as 
possible on the strength of mere afiidavits 
Phis may cost some money, but it will prevent 
the expenditure of much more money in the 
end. 

Except the pend t 1 workers 
Wages, wh CAUSES Si ipprehension of 
strikes he ss ircely i feature of the yen 
ralindustrial and mercantile situation that is 
unfavorabh The prospect for crops of evers 
kind throughout the West. notwithstandi: 
the reports of some damage to the winter 
wheat, is as good as ever Was at this season 
wt the vear, while it is certain that the crops 
of all Western Europe will be from. fifteen 
to twenty-tive per cent. short of the average 
thus insuring a good foreign market for 


our surplus. The money market is mor 


easy. On Saturday the bank statement showed 
an inerease of more than $4,200,000) and 
a decrease of loans, which enabled the banks 
to offer at least $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 more 


iwoney on loan. In Europe there is in un 
usually large amount of 


disposed to seek 


securities, particularly railroad bonds. 


speculative capital 


investment in American 


Two 


or three large new loans for American rail- 


roads have been brought out in London in 


+} 


he past fortmeht Increased interest in the 
stock market has also been manifest in the 
last week For several weeks up to last 


Saturd iy there had been a pretty continuous 


buving of the best dividend-paying stocks, 
which had advanced in that time from 8 to 15 
per cent., the most rapid advance, however, 
being last week, when the profit became so 
large that a great many holders proceeded to 
realize them. This caused a sudden break of 
from 1 to 4 per cent. on Monday, but there 
was an almost complete recovery on Tuesday. 

Mr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, who also 
calls himself ‘‘ The 


has been discoursing on the shortcom- 


soston Monday [Lecture 
ship 
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ings of the American press in one of those 


performances, which he calls his ‘ preludes,” 
which « ist in some random observations 
made prior to the regular lecture. We de 
scribes himself as much troubled not only by 
the deficiencies of the press, but by the low 


opinion entertained of it by foreign critics 
One of his favorite modes of paying off 
his enemies is to bring home trom. his 
travels unpleasant accounts of what he heard 
foreigners say about them. Mr. Cook’s re 
ports of what he has seen and heard, eithet 
abroad or anywhere, are always to be re 


ceived with caution ; but even if be has heard 


all he says he has heard in the way of ‘* mer 
to be the last 


There is probably no person 


ciless sneers,” he ought person 
to reproduce it. 
professing to be educated who has brought so 
much discredit on the American mind within 
the last Mr. Joseph Cook 


himself, in the eyes of those foreigners whose 


seven years as 
opinions about newspapers or any kind of lite- 
rature are worth reporting 
rance and inaccuracy on those matters of sci- 


His gross igno 
£ £ 


ence with which he has undertaken to deal, 
have again and again been exposed by scien 
tific men. So have his reports of the opinions 
of foreign philosophers and thinkers, There 
is, however, nothing discreditable to the coun- 
try in the existence of a conspicuous blunderer 
of this kind. What does damage tt is the tri- 
umph of Mr. Cook’s remarkable talents as a 
sensational preacher over all attempts to make 
his real character known to his audiences, 
Ilis hall is just as full, we believe, as it was 
before he was found out, and there is no appa 
in the number of 
think he has reconciled 


rent diminution those who 


religion and science. 
The better educated and more rational clergy 
men are as much ashamed of his performances 
as anybody, but a lamentably large number of 
them are glad to accept his assistance in keeping 
alive a spirit of credulous wonder which they, 
mistakenly we are sure, consider in some man- 
ner favorable to the growth and maintenance of 
genuine religious feeling. 


One of the most remarkable suits ever tried 
has just come to an end in Boston. It was 
brought by Lizzie Gannon, a child of tender 
against Father Fleming, who was 
called in as her spiritual adviser. The 
child had two paper dolls, or ‘‘ angels,” 
fo which she attributed a certain superna- 
tural virtue or potency. Ile took the an- 
gels away from her, and she immediately 
began to suffer in health to such a degree that 
she brought a suit against Father Fleming 
for $5,000, a sum which any fair-minded 
person will admit is a low estimate of the 
damage caused by the loss of the society of 


years, 


angels, even ina community where the ave 
rage social standard is as high as in Boston. 
The Judge, 
charged heavily against the plaintiff, remind- 
‘the universe 1s governed by 


however, we are sorry to say, 
ing the jury that ‘ 
law,” and that ‘‘ the smallest speck which floats 
in the sunbeam and the largest planet which 
lies upon the bounds of telescopic vision are 
subject alike to the same universal law of 
gravitation, and we are not to place any 
faith in the mysterious delusions of spirit- 


ualism.” Under these instructions the jury 


returned a verdict of one cent damages, which 
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only carries half the costs, so that Lizzie has 
not only lost her angels, but has a heavy bill 
to pay. At the same time, the verdict seems 
to establish her right to the possession of her 
angels, and exemption from all interference 
with them by Father Fleming or anybody 
The mental training of Lizzie is evident 
ly going to be surrounded with many difficul 


else, 
ties 


Mr. Gurtis, who made the only strictly lite 
rary speech at the Holmes dinner on the 12th 
instant, hinted at a parallel between Irving and 
the guest of the evening which was, perhaps, 
rather calculated to suggest differences than a 
resemblance. The likeness really ends with the 
fact that one in New England and the other in 
New York first revealed the hitherto unsuspect- 
ed opportunities for the development of a hu 
morous literature. But their humor was very 
different. Irving found his materials ready in 
the provincial traditions of phlegmatic Dutch 
colonists ; but the colonial traditions of New 
England,when Dr. Holmes began to write, were 
altogether too sacred to be trifled with. To laugh 
at the historical figure of old Peter Stuyvesant 
was one thing; but to the descendants of 
Cotton Mather and Winthrop nothing of the 
kind was allowable. New England was a 
serious place when Dr. Holmes came into the 
world, justas New York was a dull place 
when Irving made his acquaintance with it. 
It was a community in whici: the clergyman 
not only an important social figure, 
but in which he still retained a large share of 
the old Puritan legal authority. He prescribed 
people’s beliefs, reprimanded their sins, not 
privately and apologetieally, but steruly and 
openly in the pulpit. He exercised a theo- 
cratic sway over everybody, and inspired an 


was 


awe in all classes of the community, which 
it is now difficult to picture to the mind. The 
very fact that there was little or no literature in 
the country, made his weekly discourse the 
intellectual event of the week. Politics was 
the relaxation of a community of which dog- 
matic theology was the serious mental occu- 
pation. 


That there was behind all this gravity a 
native Yankee humor, which was sure to find 
its way into literature sooner or later, we 
know now, but it was hardly suspected then, 
at least outside of New England, and Dr. 
Holmes was the first to show what might be 
done with it. He was admirably qualified by 
nature for the task of introducing to the notice 
of the sombre New England audience the va 
lue of the humorous aspect of human life, by 
the very fact that he was not a satirist, and 
that his Jaughter hurt no one’s feelings and 
shocked no one’s prejudices. 
gested a conception of life which could hardly 
be called new, but which was novel in New 
England—as novel iu another way as Emer- 


His verses sug- 


son’s pleasant eclectic philosophy, which was 
beginning to sap the foundations of dogma. 
New England was quite ready for Doctor 
Holmes's treatment. The community was real- 
ly just awakening to the reality of modern life, 
to the new literature, the new learning, the 
wonders and magic of modern science and in- 
vention. Life was to be not only real and 
earnest, but it was to be amusing. Its contrasts, 
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its folly, its queer surprises, the eternal conflict 
between its dreams and its reality, could be 
made use of to enliven its path just as well as 
to deepen its gloom. Mirth, and gayety, and 
and cheerfulness were to be had 
for the asking, and a very competent practi 
tioner was ready to furnish them. Of course, 
it is useless to inquire what would have hap- 
pened to New England if the old ways had 
not been abandoned ; but to dissipate the 
which hung over life and society 
in Massachusetts fifty years ago, it was 
just such wit, vivacity, and cheerfulness, and 
natural disposition for the side of 
things as his, that was essential. 


humor, 


cloom 


comic 


Brady, the murderer of Mr. Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, will be hanged on the 
14th of May, within five weeks of his arraign 
ment, after a trial lasting three days. When 
the villain heard the verdict in court he 
turned ‘‘ashy pale,” showing that he knew 
there was no hope for him, and that there 
would be no delay beyond the appointed day 
in hanging him: no appeals on little technical 
points, no new trial, no chance to get more 
alibis or murder any of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, or the jurymen. We may be sure, 
too, that many another murdering ruffian, 
either in the court-room or outside in the street, 
when he heard of the verdict, knowing that 
‘** Joe” Brady would surely die in one month, 
began to turn his thoughts into innocent chan- 
nels and doult whether Ireland could really be 
helped by assassination and arson. When we 
reflect that if the bill for the establishment of 
a Court of Criminal Appeals passes, all this 
wholesome swiftness of justice will become a 
thing of the past, that the chance of escape 
for every assassin will be nearly doubled, and 
that the effect of a conviction upon the imagi- 
nation of the criminal population will be 
greatly diminished by the indefimite postpone- 
ment of the final judgment, we cannot help 
believing that decent people, in Ireland at 
least, must look forward to its passage with 
great apprehension. 





Brady’s solemn denial of his guilt in court 
is not surprising. He, of course, wishes to 
give himself whatever scrap of hope such a 
denial may contain. It will be interesting, 
however, to see whether he denies it on the 
scaffold. If he does, it will heighten the pub- 
lic curiosity as to the nature of the arrange- 
ment with his spiritual advisers which enables 
him to do this. No satisfactory explanation of 
these solemn asseverations of innocence at the 
last moment by Catholic criminals who have just 
received the rites which the Church only gives to 
the penitent, hasever been made. Of course, the 
Fenian explanation that a man must be inno- 
cent who says he is, when at the point of death, 
does not clear the matter up. If we are not 
mistaken, there is no recorded case of a pub- 
lic confession of guilt by an Irish agrarian or 
political murderer when on the scaffold. He 
usually devote’ his dying speech either to de- 
nouncing the witnesses or to denying all know 
ledge of the crime, which seems to show that 
there must be some secret method of satisfy- 
ing his conscience as to this mode of saving 
his memory. There is some light thrown on 
the whole state of popular feeling by the ad- 
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mission of Carey, the informer, that while 
planning his murders he was a member of a 
Catholic ‘‘Sodality,” or religious society, 
whose members were bound to take the sa- 
craments at certain stated intervals. He was 
probably not as great a hypocrite as this 
would indicate. There is doubtless some con- 
dition of the conscience, of which we know 
nothing, which enables these men to be ‘* good 
Catholics,” in their own eyes, while engaged 
in a certain class of crime, and tu deny it to the 
last gasp without imperilling their salvation. 


When Patrick Egan was asked by the re 
porter of the Sun the other day bis opinion 
of Brady's conviction, he gave some curious 
contirmation of what we have been saying of 
the necessity under which every Irish politi 
cian labors of alleging the unfairness of all 
convictions for agrarian murders and outrages. 
We presume no intelligent person who knows 
the history of the case, really doubts that 
Brady murdered Mr. Burke and Lord Freder 
ick Cavendish, but no Irish politician of the 
Nationalist school would dare tosay so. We 
question, infact, if any of them has ever admit 
ted that a conviction of an agrarian or politi- 
cal criminal was ever fairly obtained. Egan, 
for instance, gets out of the difficulty by as- 
serting that ‘‘the witnesses were bribed by 
sums varying from $2,500 to $50,000; that 
the jury was purchased, and that the judge who 
tried the case was a notorious partisan.” He 
vives no reason, however, and apparently thinks 
none necessary, for believing Brady unlikely 
to have committed the murders, but probably, 
if pressed hard on this point, would insinuate, 
if not assert, that they were committed by the 
police to bring discredit on the national 
cause, This obligation to disbelieve all 
charges of agrarian or political crime is prob- 
ably the hardest of all those resting on an 
Irish pelitician; to men of education like 
Parnell and Justin McCartby it must be very 


The editor of the Associated Press despatches 
has fallen into the curious though small error 
of making Dr. Webb, the counsel for Brady at 
the late trial in Dublin, address the Court as 

‘Your Honor.” This is a purely American 
form, unknown in England altogether, and only 
in Ireland as an expression of real or sham re 
spect from the peasantry to social superiors, 
though it is even there rapidly dying out. An 
English or Irish or Scotch judge of the Supe- 
rior Courts is always ‘‘ My Lord,” or usually 
“ Milud,” and ‘‘ Your Ludship.”’ County judges 
and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions are ‘* Your 
Worship,” or popularly ‘‘ Your Waship.” 
If Dr. Webb had called Mr. Justice O'Brien 
‘Your Hopor,” it would have caused great 
laughter. The history of the title in this 
country, or at least in this State, would be 
interesting, though doubtless hard to write. 
The judges here are all ‘* Your Honor,” and 
<0 is the Mayor, and everybody who has held 
an office, however humble ; and, very often, 
persons considered worthy of office, even if 


they never held it, are ‘‘ Honorable.” ‘The 


continuance of these titles in popular use, in 
spite of the stern attitude of the press and of 
the lawmakers toward all such marks of dis- 
tinction, is doubtlcss a curious case of survival. 
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However little of genuine constitutional 
government there may be in Germany, there is 
eV idently enough of it to deve lop he elec 
That art is cultivated not 
only by the candidate for a seat in the Reichs 
tag or in the Legislature of any of the states 


tioneering dodge.” 


composing the Empire, but it seems to have 
been studied with the greatest assiduity and 
success in the ‘‘ highest circles,” and one of 
its most remarkable achievements was the ex 
truordinary message of the Emperor sent to the 
Reichstag on Friday. For years it has been 
one of Bismarck’s pet schemes to induce the 
Reichstag to vote the appropriations necessary 
for the conduct of the Government in its various 
branches for a period of two years at a time, 
instead of one. The object, of Course, was to 
make the Imperial Government more ind 

pendent of parliamentary control, But the 
Reichstag has so far steadily refused to curtail 
by its own action the few constitutional pre 

rogatives it enjoys, of which the right to 
“vote the budget” is the principal one; and 
the proposition of biennial appropriations, 
therefore, failed, as often as it was brought 
forward, by overwhelming majorities. But 
Prince Bismarck is not the man to give 
up a project when once, or even twice or 
three times, foiled in it. He proposed the 
same thing again and again, and now at last 
he seems resolved to appeal from the Reichs 
tag to the people. To do this with effect he 
resorted to a ré markably ingenious expedicnt, 
which shows that in the electioneering art he 
might ‘‘ give points” to any party manager in 
our Presidential campaigns. The Emperor 
professes the same sohcitude for the condition 
of the working classes which has always been 
It had 


always been his desire, he says, to accompany 


characteristic of the Prussian kings 


the repressive laws against the Socialists with 
other laws beneficial to the laboring men. He 
Was anxious that the Insurance Bill for disabled 
workingmen should pass at this session, and 
he would then submit the budget for 1884 and 
1885, so that the next session of the Reichstag 
might be devoted entirely to the Sick-Poor 
Bill and other measures for the improvement 
of the social condition of the people 


That this message is Prince Bismarck’s, and 
not the Emperor's work, is of course generally 
understood. That it is a consummate poh 
tician’s movement for position in a campaign, 
is equally evident. He simply tries to array 


the vote of the working pe ople against the par 





liamentarians, He says to the masses: ‘* Here 
is the good old Emperor wanting to im 
prove your condition We have submi'ted 
bill after bill for that purpose. But the Reichs 
tag prefers to spend its time in higgling 
over items of appropriations. Now, we pro 
post to reduce these d scussions about one 


half by having them every two vears instead 


of each year, : 


ind we want the time so saved 
to b levoted by tl terchstag entirelv to 
your interests If th Vcichstag insists ipon 
having the discussions about the budget every 


year, thus frittering away the time that should 
be devoted to vou, it simply shows that it cares 
more for its own power than for your interests 

This appeal is, of course, intended to put 
the Liberals and the friends of constitutional 


overnment generally in a false position. That 
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some other « in lv dr hub Process But it 
must seriously be said f Admiral Nich 
son's permitting the performance can hardly 
be called verv discreet. We had nothing to do 
with the Egyptian quarrel, and any boisterous 
display of sympathy with one of the belligerents 
on the part of our land or naval forces was, there 
fore. to sav the least. outof place. Such things 


are always liable to be misconstrued, and Lord 
Alcester undoubtedly misconstrued this one, 


He said that Admiral Nicholson * 


aa 
thing in his power to aid them (the British), 


did every 


for which he (Lord Alcester) was afraid he 
would not reevive the thanks of the Irish 
American party But then there is a very 
] ' 


large body of persons in the United States be 


sides ‘the Irish-American party ” who do not 
thank American naval officers for lending a 
hand in foreign bombardments Arabi preb 
ably deserved all he got, but there was even 
in England much difference of opinion as te 
the propriety of his getting it from Lord 
Alcester, and there may well, therefore, be a 
good, deal here, even among native Ameri 


Cans. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


_—_——— 


pAY, April 11, to Turspay, April 17, 1883, 
Inclusive 


DOMESTIC, 


PresipeEntT Artriur has been enjoying his va 
cation during the week in Florida. On Thurs- 
day he arrived at Sanford, and on the follow- 
ing day started for Tocoi, where he arrived on 
Siturday morning, on the way to St. Augus- 
tine, which was reached in two hours by rail. 
\ reception was given him at a hotel there, 
Ife remained in St. Augustine until Tuesday 
vening, spending part of his time in fishing. 
The United States steamer 7Zil/apoosa was 
awaiting his pleasure at that place on his 
arrival. 

Judge Gresham wus sworn into oflice as 
Postmaster-General on Wednesday morning, 
and immediately entered upon his duties. 

Postmaster-General Gresham has approved 
a design for the new two-cent postage stamp. 
It bears the profile of Washington. The color 
has not yet been selceted. This stamp will 
take the place of the three-cent stamp after 
October 1. 

Work has already actively begun in the De- 
partment at Washington under the new law, 
which grants an increase in the rate of pen 
sions from $24 to $30 per month to soldiers 
who lost a leg above the knee or an arm above 
the elbow. Already more than 11,000 peti 
thous from one armed soldiers have been re- 
ceived. More than 32,000 documents in the 
nature of evidence, 52,000 re ports, and 46,000 
letters were received last mouth. 

Prot, J. W. Collier, the Chief Chemist of 
the Agricultural Department in.Washington, 
has been summarily removed, and Professor 
Tyler, of Indiana, appointed in his stead. Pro- 
fessor Collier had no notice of this removal, 
although it was not altogether unexpected, 
Ife says that there have long been ditferences 
between himself and the Commissioner ot Ag- 
riculture as to the importance to be attached 
to the making of sugar from sorghum. 

The supplemental report of the Jeannette 
Court of Inquiry has been completed. 

Discrepancies have been discovered in the 
Government salary tables, which show that in 
many instances the monthly payments have 
been excessive. The overpayments muy 
amount to many thousand dollars, 

The United States Government has consent- 
ed to coin the money of the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Mr. J. R. Partridge, United States Minister 
to Peru, recently recalled, arrived in’ this city 
on Suturday. Ile said that he had returned 
to this country to make explanations to the 
Secretary of State in regard to the severelv 
criticised ‘‘note of agreement” (dealing with 
the Peruvian peace negotiations). 

In the Stai-route trial on Wednesday the 
third day of Miner’s examination was begun, 
and his testimony was concluded, On Thurs- 
day James E. Waugh was called by the de- 
fence, and he unexpeciedly identified certain 
pames on # petition as having been written by 
Miner. Mr. Ingersoll offered in evidence 
Special Agent A. M. Gibson’s report on Star 
routes as made to Postmaster-General James. 
Mr. Bliss objected on the ground that the re- 
port had been rejected by the Department of 
Justice, The Court refused to aamit it. The 
defence was brought to a close on Thursday 
afternoon, and the rebuttal was begun. Fri 
day was devoted to hearing this evidence. 
The fifth month of the trial was begun on 
Tuesday. Ex-Postmaster-General James tes- 
tified for the prosecution. 

William Lilley on Wednesday entered suit 
in Washington against ex-Senator Dorsey for 
$10,000 damages, alleged to have been sus- 
tained by him asa result of an assault made 
upon him by Dorsey on March 6 last, at the 
house of the Jatter. 

The sixty-fifth anniversary of the American 
flag was celebrated on Friday, in Washington, 
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at the residence of Colonei Samuel Reed, the 
son of the designer 


In the Assembly, at Albany, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Roosevelt's resolution directing the Attor 
ney-General to bring suit to dissolve the Man- 
hattan Railroad Company was rejected by a 
vote of 55 to 49. The discussion on the ad- 
verse report of the Judiciary Committee was 
cut off by the previous question, A resolu- 
tion for a final adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture on April 21 was adopted without debate, 
but is held back in the Senate, Mr. M. C. Mur- 
pby’s Excise Bill was returned from the Senate 
with a few minor amendments, and agreed to. 
The bill now goes to the Governor. Senator 
Jacobs’s Emigration Commissioner Bill was 
passed in the Senate on Wednesday by a vote 
of 17 10 13. Assemblyman Donohue, of Erie 
County, has mtroduced a new bill to accom- 
plish for the Democratic firemen of Buf- 
faulo what they lost by Governor Cleve- 
land’s recent veto. At the evening ses- 
sion on Wednesday the bill appropriat- 
ing $1,000,000 to continue work on the 
new Capitol was passed by the Senate. In the 
Assembly Mr. Smith’s bill creating a Board of 
orest Commissioners Was pas ed, On Thurs 
day the Senate Emigration Bill passed tae 
Assembly by a purty vote. The bill permit 
ting the selling of pools at races, under cer- 
tain restrictions, was finally killed by a re- 
fusal to reconsider the vote against it. A 
conference report on Penal-Code amend 
ments was agreed to, which permits the 
sale of ice-cream, confectionery, fruit, and 
prepared tobacco during the whole of Sunday, 
and also permits lectures and other exercises 
in churches, schools, cte. A bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate on Friday setting apart 
15,000 acres of timber land in St. Lawrence 
County for an experiment on the German 
plan of forestry, and appointing James R. 
Smith, of Russell, St. Lawrence County, a 
Commissioner to have charge of the land. 
On Monday evening the Hodges bill, making 
it 2 misdemeanor to sell or give a pistol or 
other firearm to a person under eighteen years 
of age, or for a person of that age to have such 
weapons in his possession, was passed in the 
Assembly. Gov. Cleveland on that evening 
nominated Deputy Ipsurance Commissioner 
John A. MeCalito be Insurance Commissioner. 
He was immediately unanimously confirmed 
by the Senate. The nomination is warmly 

pproved as being according to civil-service 
principles, Mr. McCall having worked his way 
up from an $800 clerkship in the Department, 
with which he has been connected for eleven 
years. The Broadway Arcade Railroad Bill 
passed the Assembly on Tuesday morning. 

The Court of Appeals of New York, on 
Tuesday, aflirmed the constitutionality of the 
jury law in Albany County. This has inter- 
fered with the courts in that county for some 
time. The Sessions bribery case can now be 
brought to ural. 


The Commissioners of Accounts—Messrs 
William Pitt Shearman and George E. Hill— 
are now making an investigation in the City 
Finance Department, to ascertain the nature 
and extent of a series of systematic frauds on 
the treasury of this city. It has been learned 
that a large number of interest coupons on 
outstanding city bonds have been paid twice 
over during the last few years. The clerk 
whose duty it was to cancel the coupons upon 
presentation was William B. Carroll, who 
died in August last. He had held his position 
since 1872, and nothing occurred during his 
life to cause any suspicion of his honesty or 
faithfulness. Ivis feared that the thefts may 
reach $150,000, : 

The will of Peter Cooper, filed in the Sur- 
rogate’s office on Wednesday, leaves $100,000 
to Cooper Union, and about $100,000 im spe- 
cial bequests ; the remainder, about $1,800,- 
000, is to be divided between his two children, 
Edward Cooper and Mrs. Abram 8. Hewitt. 

It is announced that Mr. Jay Gould is about 
to retire from active business operations in 


to succeed him. 


A dinner was given to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, at Delmonico’s in this city on Thurs- 
day evening, by the medical profession of New 
York city. About 225 persons were present, 
mostly physicians. Dr. Fordyce Barker pre- 
sided. Doctor Holmes read a char. cteristic 
poem, composed for the occasion. There 
were speeches by Bishop Clark, Wilham M., 
Evarts, Dr. T. G. Thomas, George William 
Curtis, and Whitelaw Reid. 


The seven Americans who have so long been 
imprisoned at Panama on suspicion of having 
been engaged in the robbery of $50,000 from the 
vaults of the Panama Railroad Company, have 
at length been set free. One of their number 
arrived in this city on Saturday. He said: 
‘‘We were all citizens of the United States, 
engaged in business, and there was no reason 
for our arrest and imprisonment except the 
whim of the railroad company. Our Consul 
would not, or could not, do anythipg for us, 
and we lay, sick and suffering, in the terrible 
hole of a prison, unable to get a hearing, but 
taken down every day, one by one, into a 
dungeon, where a Colombian oflicial tried to 
extort confessions from us. Finally we were 
allowed to employ lawye:s from the town, 
and at last, on the 31st of March, after thre: 
months’ unjust imprisonment, we were all 
released, the Colombian Government and the 
raiiroad Company withdrawing the complaints 
avainst us.” 


A bill was introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Senate on Wednesday to prohibit the manu 
facture and sale of infernal machines and de 
vices to destroy life and injure property. A 
bill was also introduced preventing any at 
tempt at Passion Plays. 

Major Phipps, the defaulting Superinten 
dent of the Philadelphia Almshouse, wis 
taken back to that city on Friday from Cana 
da and locked up. 

Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, on Wed 
nesday vetoed the bill to give notaries public 
jurisdiction and the right to act in any and all 
counties, 

The Marquis of Lorne arrived at Boston on 
Friday to await the arrival of the Princess 
Louise from Bermuda. <A sensation was 
caused during the day by the explosion of a 
railroad torpedo on the street. The police at 
tached no importance to the event. The Prin 
cess Louise arrived at Newport on a British 
frigateon Saturday. She proceeded to Boston, 
where she met her husband and spent Sunday 
and Monday. They returned to Ottawa on 
Tuesday. 

In the suit at Boston of Lizzie Gannon 
against Father Fleming, which was brought 
to recover $5,000 dumages, because the latter, 
a Catholic priest, bad taken away some paper 
images to which the child had become attach- 
ed, causing alleged serious injury to her 
health and mental condition, the jury on Wed 
nesday brought in a verdict of one cent 
damages. 

The Iroquois Club, of Chicago, celebrated 
Jefierson’s birthday ov Friday evening by 
listening to speeches by Senator Bayard, E. P. 
Wheeler, Colonel W. C. P. Breckenridge, and 
others. <A despatch says: ‘‘ The general drift 
of opinion seemed to favor Samuel J. Tilden 
tor Democratic standard-bearer in 1884." A 
protection speech was made by Mayor Har- 
rison, of Chicago, which was seriously at odds 
with the general free-trade sentiment 

There has been a serious strike at the Spring 
field, Iil., Rolling Mill. Many non-union men 
had been found to take the places of the 
suikers. On Thursday they were attacked 
and badly beaten by the strikers, and in the 
evening, as a number were leaving the mill, 
they were tired upon. One man was killed 
and two wounded. 

After a three days’ session the Georgia De 
mocratic State Convention, on Thursday, 
nominated Henry M. McDaniel for Goverror. 
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He was a Confederate soldier, and represents 
the reactionary element of the party as op 
posed to Boynton and Colquitt, 


Parts of Arkansas, Missouri, and Minnesota 
were visited by tornadoes on Saturday which 
caused some loss of life and destroyed a vood 
deal of property. 

FOREIGN 

The trial of Joe Brady on the charge of 
murdering Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke began on Wednesday morning in Dub 
lin. Many of the jurors in the panel failed to 
appear and respond to their names, but in one 
hour a jury was secured. The case for th 
Crown was opened by Mr. Porter, who 
pointed out to the jury their duty to be 
ruided by the evidence to be produced. 
The first witness called was Farrell, the 
informer, who repeated the testimony he 
had given at the preliminary examination. 
James Carey substantially repeated the testi 
mony he had previously given. He gave a 
detailed account of the formation of the In 
vineibles. Carey, on Thursday, admitted that 
he was promised a pardon before he deter 
mined to give evidence against bis tellow 
conspirators. He also identified a photograph 
as that of the man known as Number One. It 
was a picture of Tynan. Michael Kavanagh, 
the car-driver, showed that he was under the 
direction of Brady, who designated the place 
where he was to wait for the murderers 
Joseph Smith, another informer, corrobo 
rated Carey’s testimony. Several minor wit 
nesses were examined, and the case for 
the prosecution was closed at 3 o’clock on 
Thursday. The defence was then opened. 
After an hour’s address by the counsel tor the 
defence, witnesses were called to prove an 
alibi. The testimony was ail in, the speeches 
of the attorneys were made, and the Judge's 
charge delivered by 3 o’clock on Friday atter 
noon. The jury were out forty minutes and 
returned with a verdict of guilty. Brady was 
immediately sentenced to be hanged on May 
14. A motion for arrest of judgmeni was 
denied. Brady made a solemn protestation 
of bis innocence. 


Daniel Curley, another of the men indicted 
for participation in the murder of Lord Fred 
rick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, in Plianix 
Park, on the 6th of last May, was placed on 
trial in the Green Street Court, Dubliz, on 
Monday morning, and James Carey was one 
of the principal witnesses. Joseph Smith and 
Peter Care y testified on ‘1 uesday The ce 
fence was opened in the afternoon. They 


propose to prove an alibi 


} 


Norman, Gallagher, Dalton, Wilson, Cur 
tin, and Ansburghe, the six men recently at 
rested in London, on suspicion of being con- 
necled with a dynamite conspiracy, were 
taken to the Bow Street Police Court on 
Thursday morning in a prison van, under a 
heavy guard, to prevent a possible rescue. 
Mr. Poland, opening the case for the prosecu 
tion, declared that there was no doubt, in 
view of the evidence obtained by the author 
ties, that a cor spiracy Was li eXtistence in 
America, the purpose of which was the a 
struction of puolic buildings in Great Britain 
that the factor invoked by the conspirators Was 
dynamite; that some of the men now on trial 


had come fiom the Unied States for the pur 


pose of putting their diabolical schemes into 
operation; that they had furnished the means 
and the mento establish the dynamite manu- 


factory at Birmingman, and that Galla r. 
Wilson, and Norman had visited the manu 
facturer, Whitehead, at his place in Birmit 

ham, with the purpose of sending to Lond 
a supply of his explosives. Mr. Poland said 
he proposed to show that Normar ind 
Wilson had repeatedly communicated with 
Gallagher, who was known s Fletcher 
Gallagher himself communicated with all th: 
subordinate conspirators. It would appear 
in the course of the evidence that Curtin also 
was one of the chief conspirators. Papers 
were tound in Gallagher's luggage which re 
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the United States 
ame of Dalton 
tion Was adjourned for one week at the re 


A parcel containing seven pout 
powder was tound recet 


obably soon be 





A Commissioner has been sent { 
ind to take possession ¢ { 


icy of Queensland, 





Guyaquil if the 
Government will appoint him Minister 
Pienipotentiary to England, withthe salary of 
1, it his confiscated property be 
turned to him, and if he be 
im of $80,000 for losses he has suffered 





creasing poverty in the country, and no im 
mediate prospect of peace 


valued at about $1,000,000, 
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THE PROPOSED PROTECTIONIST 
AWAKENING. 
Tue Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel 


Association has an article lamenting the igno 
rance of the voting population of the United 
States ** the and 
These 
of certain leading New 
York and Chicago newspapers; the influence 
of New 
of manufacturing enterprises in the 
and West”; and, 
than all, the 
tion of 
1861, 


about protective policy,” 


ascribing it to a ‘‘ variety of causes.” 
are, ‘‘the intluenc 
England colleges, and the scarcity 
South 
though last, more potent 
fact that ‘‘our present 


has come on the 


genera 
since 
what 
the country suffered under the exclusively 


voters stage 


and therefore does not know 
revenue policy of the preceding fifteen years.” 
The first three of 


to us to admit of any 


causes do not seem 
remedy. 


these 
There is 
but small chance of converting the leading 
New York and Chicago newspapers to pro 
tectionist doctrine, within any reasonable pe 
riod, at all In fact, the tendency 
seems altogether the other way. We can 


events. 


point to several leading newspapers, in diffe 
rent parts of the country, which were at 
strongly 


free-traders 


one time protectionist, but are now 
or warm advocates of a 
revision of the tariff in the direction of free 
trade. We do not of one printed 
in the English language which has at any 
time within the last twenty-three years advo 


either 


know 


cated free trade, and now confesses the error 
More 
over, this change is not due in all cases, per- 
haps not in any case, to the discovery that the 
original apostles of protection in this country 
were wrong. On the contrary, it is the logi- 
eal result of the 


of its ways and preaches protection. 


protectionist doctrine as 
preached in the United States by a great, if not 
the greater, number of the early protectionists. 

Early protection was protection to ‘ infant” 
or struggling industries, which by means of 
protection were eventually to become able to 
hold their own against foreign competition 
without protection. The doctrine of abso- 
lute and permanent protection, or ‘‘the wall 
of fire’ doctrine, lirst brought into 
vogue by Mr. Carey, but though it enjoyed 


was 


the advocacy of Horace Greeley when his 
influence greatest, it never took much 
root The bulk of 
the people were never anywhere brought to 
believe that a high tariff is a holy thing, to be 


was 


outside of Pennsylvania 


cherished as sacred by any community which 
wishes to be free and prosperous, or that the 
greatness and happiness of states always de 
pends on the duties they levy on foreign manu- 
factures—like the Pennsylvania fanatic who is 
firmly persuaded that the decline of Turkey 
is due solely to free trade. The majority of 
the American people have always taken the 
tariff in sober, Anglo-Saxon way, as a politi- 
cal expedient of which, like all other expe 
dients, there may be too little, just enough, 
or too much, as circumstances may deter. 
mine. What they said in the beginning was 
that they would have as much tariff as was 
necessary to give native manufacturers a fair 
start, but no more. This is what they say 


still, and the reason why we see prom- 
inent newspapers, once favorable to high 


tariffs, now recommending the lowering of 








duties and the enlargement of the free 
list, is that they think they see that the 
original object of protection has been partly 
accomplished ; that a large number of Ame 
rican industries are now either wholly or 
partially capable of meeting foreign competi- 
tion, and are at present over-protected, This 
way of looking at the matter will undoubtedly 
last, and will hereafter produce periodical 
reductions of the tariff in the free-trade direc- 
tion. Of this there is no sort of doubt, and 
our protectionist friends may as well make 
up their minds to it. The Carey view of the 
tariff reached its meridian soon after the war. 
It has every year since been losing what hold 
it had on the popular mind, and the present 
condition of public sentiment, which the Iron 
and Steel Association is deploring, is one of 
the results of this. 

Very much the same thing may be said 
about the influence of the New England col 
leges. They simply keep pace with the pro- 
gress of modern thought, about the tariff as 
about other things. Protectionists constantly 
taik as if their system was a product of the 
American mind, and furnished materials for 
what they call ‘‘American political economy.” 
The fact is it is as old as modern Europe, nearly 
as old as the Catholic Church. The medieval 
states lived on it, and by it, and believed in it 
more fanatically than any Pennsylvanian, One 
of the oddest things in its history was its intro 
duction into the United States. It had really 
as little business here as orders of nobility or 
an established church. The wonder is not 
that it is now declining, but that it has held 
its own Free trade, on the other 
hand, is only a century old, but it is winning 
its way slowly, just as the Copernican system 
and religious toleration won it, and Darwin- 
ism is winning it. There is about as much 
chance of expelling it from the colleges now 
as of expelling them. The influence of col- 
leges on political thought in this country may 
be great or little, may grow or decline, but 
we may be sure the future professors of po- 
litical economy will all teach freedom of ex- 
change. 

It would seem at first sight as if it would be 
an easy thing for protectionists to enlighten 
‘the young and middle aged men of this 
generation,” whose appreciation of protection 
is declining, by acquainting them in detail 
with the horrors of the fifteen years before 
1861. The reason why this is not done be- 
comes very plain, however, when one looks 
at the figures. Between 1850 and 1860 the 
population grew in the normal American 
ratio; the exports nearly doubled; the 
imports nearly doubled (which is more than 
they have done between 1870 and 1880), 
and the revenue rose from $40,000,000 in 
round numbers to over $53,000,000. These 
are the more prominent indications of national 
prosperity. The minorones were equally satis- 
factory. In fact, the fifteen years before the 
war were, from the commercial point of view, 
among the happiest in the national history, 
and it is not wise for protectionists to call the 
attention of young or middle-aged men to 
them. 

Nor is there the comfort that the Bulletin 
thinks there is in the letters which that 


so long. 


‘strong man of the Tariff Commission” is 


sending home from England about the condi- 
tion of the English laboring class. The objec- 
tion to them is that they suggest a comparison 
between what England was under the high 
tariff with what England is under free trade. 
The contrast which this comparison always 
presents is the most damaging fact in existence 
for the protective theory. England, since she 
gave up the tariff, has sprung into prosperity 
such as the old protectionists never dreamed 
of, literally by leaps and bounds. The re- 
venue has risen enormously; wages have 
risen; the consumption of necessaries and 
comforts by the working classes has greatly 
increased; production in every field of indus- 
try has grown with amazing strides; pau- 
perism has wonderfully diminished; trade has 
pushed into remote regions of the globe as 
never before. Therefore, whatever Mr. Porter 
does, he must not describe the effect of free 


| trade on the English people during the last 


forty years. 


CONGRESSIONAL FOSTERING OF ART. 


THE petition of the American artists resident 
in Paris, against the duty of thirty per cent. on 
foreign pictures which has been inserted in 
our revised tariff, is pathetic reading. They 
have gone over there to enjoy the benefit of 
the art collections in the French capital, to 
which they are cordially welcomed. They re 
ceive gratuitous instruction in the French Gov- 
ernment School of Fine Arts. They are allowed 
to copy the old masters in the French mu- 
seums. Their pictures are freely admitted, 
and have been liberally honored with prizes in 
the French exhivditions. More than all, and in 
this case harder than all to have to tell, many 


| of the leading French painters give private 


and gratuitous instruction to all Americans 
desiring to study underthem. In apparent 
return for this we have clapped a virtually 
prohibitory duty on French pictures, and it is 
not surprising that the French, in the first 
moments of irritation, should talk of closing 
the School of Fine Arts to American students, 
and of withdrawing the privileges hitherto 
accorded in their galleries to American artists. 
What, of course, makes our tax seem all the 
more marked in its intent is the fact that no other 
civilized nation imposes it. We are the only 
civilized people whose Legislature thinks it a 
good thing to make it difficult for its citizens 
to see foreign works of art; and it would not 
be surprising, therefore, if the French thought 
that we were animated by feelings of savage 
hostility to their painters. 

We are particularly sorry for the American 
artists in Paris, because on them devolves the 
task of explaining to foreigners the mental at- 
titude of the American politician toward lite- 
rature and art, and every one who has ever 
tried it knows how difficult this is. It is al- 
most impossible to make a Frenchman or Ger- 
man understand how it is that to a large body 
of our legislators and men in public life, and 
even to some of our publishers, books and pic- 
tures are simply merchandise or things to sell, 
and not by any means instruments for the im- 
provement of the human mind and the elevation 
of character; or how it is that to Congress the 
‘‘manufacture ” of books is a much more im- 
portant interest than the composition of them— 
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the paper and binding far better worth taking 
care of than the thinking which finds expression 
in them—and that, therefore, one well-bound 
and well-printed book is as good as another, just 
as one piece of pig-iron is as good as another; or 
how it is that to the ordinary Congressman a 
picture is simply so much furniture, like chairs 
and sofas, used by well-to-do citizens to fill their 
rooms up, and that, therefore, the use of the 
native picture ought to be encouraged by the 
same means which are used to encourage the na 
tive carpet and wall-paper. All this can only be 
explained to a foreigner by persons possessing 
remarkable powers of exposition, and using 
their mother tongue. Very few Americans, 
however well they speak French or German, 
are sufficiently at home in either language to 
do it successfully. In some of its aspects, 
expounding the protectionist Congressional 
mind to a stranger is very like expounding 
Kant or Hegel—something which nobody 
who does not possess extraordinary mental 
subtlety, combined with remarkable powers of 
expression, will attempt. 

Nor is it easy to overcome the protectionist 
Congressman by questioning his judgment in 
matters of art. He is very touchy on this 
point, and has always maintained that he is as 
good a judge of a picture or statue as any one 
in the world, because he maintains that all art 
is purely imitative, and that he can judge 
whether a picture resembles what it purports to 
represent, just as well as he can tell whether a 
photograph is a good likeness. He conse 
quently does not look with a lenient eye on the 
practice of going abroad to study art, for he 
maintains that there is nothing worth imitating 
that cannot be found on this continent. If an 
American wants to paint a man, let bim paint 
one of his countrymen from life; if a horse, an 
American horse; if a house, an American farm- 
house; and in the earlier stages he can get far 
more aid from photography than from the in 
structions of Couture or Meissonier or any mo- 
narchical painters. About the value of ** the old 
masters” he is highly sceptical. To him they 
are ‘‘ fossils,” of no more account than very 
old men in politics usually are. 

In this particular case, we believe, the rise 
in the duty on foreign pictures was due to a 
West Virginian farmer—Mr. Boteler of the 
Tariff Commission—who is deeply impressed 
with the necessity of building up native art 
by a judicious use of what has built up so 
much other native industry. The Commission 
and the Senate Finance Committee were quite 
taken with the idea, and adopted it. And we 
must remember, in extenuation of his folly, 
that he could now fortify himself by th 
demands which some of our artists at home 
make from time to time for protection from 
foreign competition, and by the extraordinary 
petition which was signed by some of our au 
thors a few weeks ago asking for a duty on 
foreign books as a protection against toreign 
ideas. 

All this shows that the tariff, in many minds, 
has become a sort of American fetish; to which 
some of us have got into the habit of turning 
for relief in times of sickness, sorrow, or ad- 
versity. When we are suffering from malaria 
we put up the duty on quinine. Ifthe winter 
is very severe, we put it up on foreign clothing. 
If rents are high, we increase it on lumber and 
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nails and paint; if we are startled by popular 
ignorance or illiteracy, we raise it on books, 
and paper, and printers’ materials. If we want 
more railroads we raise it on iron, If we sigh 
for more art in our lives and homes, we in 
crease the duty on pictures, or engravings and 
statuary. In fact, no African fetish or Italian 
saint’s image has harder work to do for its 
worshippers than our tariff has to do for some 
unhappy or unsuccessful Americans 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF NEW ORLEANS 


NEW ORLEANS, March 21, 1888, 

HE cisterns in New Orleans are the first 
things that catch the eye of a stranger. They 
are well-nigh as lofty as the houses, and almost 
ornamental. Covered at top with a canopy 
rising in a pinnacle, and festooned below, as well 
as gavly painted, they have some resemblance 
to Oriental kiosks or pagodas. In fact, they are 
such a necessity that they might naturally be 
venerated with religious homage. The Missis 
sippi, polluted by the offscourings of a hundred 
cities, is so unfit to drink that horrorof whiskey 
is driven out by greater horror of water. Cis 
terns cannot be subterranean lest the poisonous 
water which saturates the soil snould leak into 
them. 

In every point of view water in New Urleans 
isa curiosity. Walking out on my first morn 
ing there, | asked, ‘* Which way is the river!” 
The answer was, *‘ Look at the water in the 
gutters; it always flows away from the river.” 
The vast current permeates the levee and pushes 
countless streamlets through it. These waters 
course across the city to Lake Pontchartrain, 
and sometimes glide as swiftly as the hving 
streams in German Freyburg and Salt Lake 
City, for their starting-point is ten feet above 
the sea-level. But on arriving at the Lake they 
are lower than its surface, and would generate 
an infinite Slough of Despond and disease were 
they not pumped up by steam engines and 
thrown over the dike into salt water. Unfor 
tunately the contents in many gutters are stag 
nant, and hence become mothers of malaria 
fatal to everything but mules and mulattoes 
It is still remembered to the credit of General 
Butler that to all such plague spots he sent men 
with wheelbarrows of lime for disinfection, a 
sanitary step not often taken now 

** Boston ice.” a survival from old times, is not 


uncommon on signs, but the home-made article is 
now much superior. A single factory daily 
turns out a hundred tons in winter, and half as 
mapy in summer, which is retailed at forty 


cents a hundred. It is manufactured from dis 





tilled water in lumps four feet long and one 
broad. No glass is clearer. ‘rozen in one of 
these masses I saw a bouquet—a red rose, with 
four yellow ones round it forming a cross, and 


allin the ring of a wreath of violets. All were 





as plainly seen as within a case of French 
crystal. 

The rush and span of the river when at its 
fullest bring conviction to every b bolder who 
has read incredulously that its volume equals 
the output of allthe riversin Europe. But the 
levee, slight as a railroad grading, low and faced 
with boards thin and h of them rotten, 


seems to a stranger ready to vield tothe wash of 





the waves, & 





ighty power to 
say: ‘*‘ Hitherto shall ve come, but no further.” 
He looks to the mammoth 
along the shore as arks, in which he mav be glad 
to seek refuge from a general deluge. Housesof 


steamers moored 


the old type seem with reason raised on stilts or 
posts ten feet from the ground. 

But if earthworks appear frail, those of stone 
do not. It would be hard to mention more mas- 






sive structures anywhere than the Cust h 
and the St. Charles Hotel. No pavetnents are 
more ponderous blocks. In this region, where 
no stone bigger than an i Was native, t 
better building stutf wa ial; yt ig hit is bal 
last by ships fr Bost 1 and 
sugar. After all, the pe tag f wooden 
houses with balloon frames ts mous, prob 
ably no less than Chica before the tire 
when it was still nicknamed “shant wh,” and 
greater than it ld be her hid t the 
stand too far apart for 1 to spread Bar 
apart “in truth are th Ise { the Crescent 
City. No place of its populat is L think 
covers so IBaAnV acres l Lishiitices W i be 
still more magnificent in t timiat f 
tourists but for an excellent system of sti 
cars, many of which run | ‘ 
over-arching trees 

The front vards New Orleans are its most 
fascinating featu For many a , girs 
tania, St. Charles, and ber ay es every tan 
does his best to sur} iss ils! whbor { itsiche 
show of tlowers, shrubbers und s tropies 
trees. The result is that t 1 now 
left a foot of snow in W here rides for 
hours where he fa : { \ rvatory 


like Alexander Mut 


times. The houses are pa las bright as t 
flowers ; those without 1 SIneVve 
story, sugvestive of lif t ena N 
exceptions, and ¢ “ rootow 
rou i | i s, 
the view Bb “ \ \ i ‘ 
all | found ss f ‘ 
and that it was fa ( 
showed Na ©} at 
whic thie ties { 
while tl i . < 
for the same reas M n iaw 
fist ack eVes ( i { 
cust in s s I t 
throwing dow ct N ‘ l 
was told tha \ were ‘ 
sary as asa i illke f \ 
sh free t f } “ ret 
tt st es t \ ‘ 4 | neler 
wit { \N 

He a}? s t s f 
St g the s Lhese were laid 
if Ketl i ~ i e St. Law 
re t “ a i ry leep, 
Ler ips giv i i va tr } rt 
tl gh this st nay have 
Oe id ria 1i i iwelli ig 
in social compactness, might Vv a mass every 
morning andthen a dance every night. Cross 
ng Bith a single oarsman t brimming river, a 
mile wide and more thar feet deep, at the 
suburb of Carrollton I sited the orangery of 
Major Rountre: Its frontage is about 700 
feet, its depth a mile anda half rhe trees are 
7,20—each a rod from its neighbor. The sour 


orange, as more hardy, is planted, and on that 
stock all desired varieties are engrafted After 
many experiments and observations the owner 
prefers to raise the Jatfa rather than any other 
orange. During iny own travels in Spain, Sicily, 
Italy, and Palestine, I nowhere saw orange 
Wheat there 


grew between the trees, but Major R.’s inter 


orchards so luxuriant as in Jaffa 
mediate crops are of cabbages and cucumbers. 
His boss, who has served him eight years, is 
black, and all his hands are of the same color. 
Fourteen good school-houses heve been built 
ut of the bequest of McDonogh, and great 
hopes are entertained from the bounty of Tulane 
Yet I see conclusive proofs that people who can 
ill afford to pay tuition send their children to 
private schoolsand not to public, In the Straight 
University, delightfully situated on the shady 
and spacious esplanade, | see more than three 
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hundred colored scholars, and am told that I 
should see a hundred more out of Lent. Seven 
teen of the Freshmen have made fair progress 
in the ‘Anabasis.’ No other university, so far 
as I know, admits students at so early an age, 
for | meet some here who are just entering their 
fifth vear of life. 

\mong suburban retreats, Spanish Fort and 
West End, on the lake, are charming, and easily 
reached by dummy cars, Within the heart of 
the city, before the Cathedral and in other quar- 
ters, parks each of one single block in extent are 
not wanting. 'n oneof these, Lafayette Square, 
there is a noble statue of Franklin leaning on an 
oak riven by lightning. It looked doubly life- 
like when I saw it the other evening illuminated 
by electric light, waking as it were to newness 
of life to rejoice in a new application of his 
discovery. It is poetical justice that electric 
devices do their best in homage to their father. 
Franklin’s back is turned on the City Hall. He 
may be thought to bave taken that attitude in 
scorn of the city library, which it is not pretend- 
ead contains more than 15,000 volumes, has now no 
appropriation for its increase or support, and 
shows very few readers. Worse than this. Cer- 
tain manuscript records, relating to early State 
history, obtained from France, and carried off 
to Wisconsin as spoils of war. but restored by 
the Historical Society of that State to Louisiana, 
have been valued so lightly that they are now 
lost, and the venerable bistorian Gayarré la 
ments tome that the historic jewels ever returned 
from their Northern captivity. 

Yet, taking it for allin all, I am sanguine re- 
garding New Orleans. Itsdrawbacks are eddies, 
its progress must be like the stream of its match- 
less river. Before experience I could not believe 
it would show to me, who saw it last of our 
twenty-five foremost towns, so much both new 
and notable as I have daily here beheld. Not- 
withstanding, while having both hands full of 
discoveries, I can only open my little finger. 

J. D. B. 


MR. BRIGHT AT GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 
Lonpon, April 2, 1883. 

THE four Universities of Scotland have re 
tained an interesting piece of mediaeval usage 
in the election of their respective Lord Rectors 
by the votes of the students. The Lord Rector 
is a purely ornamental officer, who has neither 
to teach nor to rwe the University; his powers 
are confined to the nomination of an assessor to 
sit in the University court, a small body which 
administers the financial affairs and chooses the 
professors. Thus the habit grew upin the end of 
last and beginning of this century of choosing 
eminent men quite unconnected with the Uni 
versity, and perhaps with any university, 
to the cffice of Lord Rector. It is now a 
purely honorary distinction, whose recipient 
bas nothing to do except to appear once 
during his term of office (formerly one year, 
now three vears) and deliver an address to the 
students. Many notable people, statesmen, phi- 
losophers, men of science or of letters, have filled 
the post, and some of their addresses, like those 
of Brougham and Macaulay at Glasgow, of 
Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Gladstone at Edin- 
burgh, of John Stuart Mill and the late Dean of 
Westminster at St. Andrew's, possess a perma 
nent literary value. At present, in the dearth of 
eminent philosophers and littérateurs, there is a 
tendency to choose persons distinguished in pub- 
lic life, politicians. It seldom bappens that a 
rector, whether a politician or not, is elected 
without a contest. The Liberal and Tory 
parties are both organized, and indeed well 
organized, in the Scotch Universities, and the 
centests, which begin a week op so before the 


N ation. 


‘The 


voting day, are carried on with great spirit. 
Meetings of the students are held, speeches are 
delivered, handbills are profusely distributed. 
On the Continent of Europe political clubs 
among university students are forbidden, and 
though they exist in Oxford and Cambridge, the 
undergraduates have no sort of share in univer- 
sity government, still less of bringing political 
partisanship into it. However, no substantial 
harm occurs in Scotland, unless it be thought an 
evil that youths of sixteen should pledge them- 
selves to views which they may afterward wish 
to forsake. The result—tbat these elections 
often turn on political grounds, so that persons 
not of an academical type are raised to an aca- 
demica! office— is not really mischievous, because 
the office itself has so little todo that any defi- 
ciencies in its holder do not injure tbe University. 
In fact, as regards the students, it exists only to 
enable them to play at electiopeering once in 
three years (not such a useless part of their edu- 
cation), while to the rest of the world it gives 
a morning’s entertainment in the address which 
the Rector delivers, and which is, of course, 
published in all our newspapers. 

Mr. Bright was more than a year ago chosen 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University, and a few 
days ago be was formally invested with the 
dignity, and gave his address. He is as un- 
academical a personage as a really eminent and 
cultivated man can be, for bis cultivation is en- 
tirely of the modern and domestic English type. 
He never was at a university, and at school 
learned little of Latin and of Greek—mere 
scraps, which have long since perished. He has 
not given evidence of having studied the litera- 
ture of any Continental country, while for pby- 
sical science he seems to have no interest or 
knowledge beyond what every intelligent man 
who lives in an age of inventions must have. 
What he does care for and bas diligently and 
lovingly studied is modern English literature, and 
especially Milton and the poets who have followed 
him down to our own time. They are no mean in- 
strument of training, and their influence is often 
felt in the correct and finished diction of his 
speeches. Observations upon them, or upon 
that art of oratory which he bas cultivated with 
such conspicuous success, would bave had a great 
interest for our public as well as for his Univer- 
sity audience, and it was hoped that his address 
would contain something of the kind. However, 
he probably thought that his way of studying 
poetry was not a sufficiently critical or erudite 
way for a set discourse on an academical occa- 
sion, and he therefore fell back on the topic 
with which bis mind seems to be always 
filled, the moral responsibilities of nations, and 
the aims toward which their efforts ought to be 
directed. His speech was a recapitulation of 
the mischiefs done, in Great Britain especially, 
by a warlike and aggressive policy in times 
past, and an earnest appeal to forsake all such 
objects in the future, and concentrate the activi- 
ties of statesmanship on reducing the burden of 
taxation and improving the condition of the 
poor. It is an understood thing that rectorial 
addresses are to have no political complexion; 
and Mr. Bright repeatedly protested that he was 
not spealing as a politician, and desired his 
censures to be taken as applving to both our 
parties alike. However, as tbe doctrines be 
enunciated were the same as his platform and 
House of Commons speeches bave always con- 
tained, and as peace and retrenchment are the 
constant watchwords of tbe Liberal party— 
national honor and greatness, of the Conserva- 
tives—his effort to appear non-political had a 
very moderate success. The ideas of the ad- 
dress were not new, and could not be. There 
was not even much novelty in his way of 
stating them. Such effect and impressive- 
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ness as the address had, it derived partly 
from that sustained elevation of style which Mr. 
Bright, almost alone among our orators, pos- 
sesses, partly from the obvious earnestness of the 
speaker, and the consistency with which, during 
a long and active life, he has maintained the 
same doctrines—maintained them just as faith- 
fully and even more vehemently when they ex- 
posed him to obloquy and defeat, as now, when 
they obtain a more general adhesion. It is this 
fact, and the circumstance that he sbould make 
so solemn a deliverance of his mind in a ca- 
pacity which no one could ever have predicted 
for bim in his earlier days—that of nominal 
head of a seat of classical and scientific learn- 
ing, founded by a Pope in the fifteenth century — 
that give their interest to the speech and the oc- 
casion. 

The reception accorded to tbe address was 
significant of the position Mr. Bright has 
now reached. Thirty years ago he was regarded 
as par excellence the popular and Democratic 
leader, and, therefore, a dangerous man, a revo- 
lutionary. His opposition to the Crimean war 
in 1854 made him very unpopular. His opposi 
tion to Lord Palmerston’s Chinese war in 1857 
cost bim bis seat for Manchester. He was de- 
nounced as a man thorougbly unpatriotic, de- 
void of a sense of the honor and dignity of Eng- 
land; a manufacturer, who, to sell bis goods, 
would have the country submit to any humilia- 
tion. He was also represented as the enemy of 
property and education; the man who sought 
to hand over all political power to the ig- 
norant masses. In fact, he had become the 
typical demagogue, against whose designs 
the Saturday Review, then rather a Liberal 
than a Conservative organ, and by no means the 
organ of Toryism which it has now become, used 
every week to warn its readers When, some 
fifteen years ago, Thomas Carlyle, being chosen 
Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh, de- 
livered an address, very eloquent and solemn, to 
the students, upon those vir. ues of silence which 
he celebrated so much more in precept than illus 
trated in practice, Punch appeared with a car- 
toon in which the Sage of Chelsea was repre- 
sented sitting alone, with his cloak wrapped 
round him, in an attitude of pensive dignity, 
while Jobn Bright, on the other side of the pic- 
ture, and labelled *‘ Brummagem,” was declaim- 
ing toa vulgar crowd. 

Since those days the fame of the Chelsea Sage, 
not indeed as a writer, but as a moral teacher, 
has declined, while that of the “ Birmingham 
Demagogue” has steadily risen. The change 
took place about the year 1867, when the suffrage, 
for whose extension Mr. Bright had agitated, 
was extended by the Tory Reform Bill further 
than he had demanded, and was completed when 
he was induced, not without some pressure, to 
join Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1868. “He 
had now stepped into the ranks of responsible 
statesmen, and become one of those who were 
accused by brother Radicals of not goimg far 
enough, and of being too much enslaved to 
the property holding classes, too slow to gratify 
popular demands People began to discover, 
what those wbo observed him closely had known 
long ago, that be was anything but a destruc- 
tive, being indeed deeply attached to the Con- 
stitution of England, with its ancient tradi- 
tions, a friend to the Crown, and jealous of 
the honor and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons. Mareover, the fear and dislike of the 
Conservative party had begun to find another 
object. Mr. Gladstone became, on Lord Palm- 
erston’s death in 1865, the virtual leader of the 
Liberal party. and his increasing Liberalism 
and incessant activity drew upon him most 
of his opponents’ fire. The more dangerous 
Mr. Gladstone seemed to become, the less spe- 
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cially dangerous did Mr. Brigbt appear, the 
rather as he bad now ceased to be an agitator, 
and, when he spoke, spoke as one of Mr. Glad 
stone’s colleagues, Many of the measures he bad 
advocated, such as the disestablishment of the 
ballot, 
the abolition of church rates, were carried—con 
cessions which showed that he had been right all 
Meantime, he himself was growing older, 


Episcopal Church in Ireland, vote by 


along 
a circumstance which is doubly in favor of an 
firstly, because people become 


eminent man: 
more interested in bim and prouder of him asa 
part of their national history; secondly, because 
he seems less formidable when the term of his ac 
tivity is drawing toward its close. Nor must it 
be forgotten that although the free-trade strug 
gle, in which bis first triumphs were won, has 
begun to fade from the memories of this gene- 
ration, his views on foreign policy, his protests 
against war and annexations, have found favor 
with an increasingly large section of the people. 
Thus, from being the best-abused man in Eng 
land, he has now stepped into the place of an 
aged worthy, whose speeches every one hears 01 
reads with admiration, and all the more becaus 
he speaks so rarely; whose fame is almost na 
tional property ; and the purity of whose motives 
is not impugned even by those who question bis 
proposais. 

‘his appeared in the treatment his rectori+l 
Some 
called his doctrines unpractical; others remarked 
that they had been often advanced by him before: 


deliverances have received. newspapers 


but every, or nearly every, organ was respectful 
and friendly. Next to Mr. Gladstone himself, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has now become the pet 
aversion of the Conservative party, and Mr 
Bright has little further hostility to fear. He 
always speaks now as if he belonged rather to 
the past than the present. He is retrospective, 
and seldom fails to celebrate the glories of the 
old free-trade struggle: be is not prospective, and 
does not grapple with the problemsof the future. 
Indeed, be remarked at Glasgow that the topics 
of political strife in England seemed to be get 
ting exhausted—a hopeful view which few men 
in England will The doctrine of non 
intervention, which he advocated so earnestly, is 
so far from being generally accepted that it is 


share. 


not even held by a majority ef the Libe- 
ral party: we are hkely to have many 
party struggles in future over foreign and 
colonial affairs. Other questions, regarding 


the land, the Established Church. the readjust 
ment of political power, are already rising above 
the horizon, and are sufficient to occupy politi 
cians and provide matter for angry controversy 
for thirty vears at least tocome. It isa misfor 
tune for England that no statesman of that old 


Puritan type which Mr. Bright embodies is 
rising up: no one who combines so much reve- 
rence for the Constitution and so austere a 


view of national morality with such warm popu 
The radicalism of the younger 
generations—for two generations younger than 


lar sympathies. 
his have now appeared on the stage—isa different 
thing from his, and.if wider in its intellectual 
outlook, is hardly so bigh and pure in its tone 
: # 
GERMAN ARWY AND NAVY [INTRIGUES 
BERLIN, March 25, 183, 
THE sudden change in the 
War and the Navy still occu; 
but is shrouded in deep official mystery 
Such an event, if not brought about by a Par 
liamentary defeat or by a political revolution, 
ordinarily does not produce much excitement 


Secretary shi 





ves the public inte 


rest, 


but in the present instance the resignation of 
two prominent public men is followed up in all 
its real and imazined details, and deserves some- 
thing more than a mere passing notice, even in 





The 


Nation. 





a foreign paper 





world the poor beginnings of our constituti 
life, and forms a very instructive chapter u 
modern German politics. To characterize its 
bearing in a few words, it is the f 
military martinets, of the absolutistic n of 
old army notions over the modern views of con 
stitutional and military policy 
General Kameke—to begin with him—was tl 

successor of Marshal Roor, and has f ten 
Vvears been Secretary of War While Roon was 
a tighting character, passionate and impetuous, 


always ready to insist upon his own and the 
army's prerogatives, and bent upon picking a 
querrel at every opportunity, Kameke was of a 
propitiating and mild disposition, who never 


went to extremes and always foun 


concile opposite aims and contrary views. Thus 
during his whole career as Minister of War h 
never hada difficulty with the Reicbstag, and 


by his winning manners effected more tl 
others could obtain by brusque threats and 
Although Reichstag 


to deal with the War, there is be 


timidation the has only 


Secretary of 


sides him a military cabmet under the imu hi 
ate control of the Emperor. In a great ma 

questions, espec ‘al ¥ in those respecting personal 
matters and promotions of generals, it is more 
powerful than the Minister, who, although the 


superior of the chief of that cabinet, must, not 


withstanding, try to get along with him as well 
ashecan. The present incumbent the Intt 
General Albedyvll, is a special favorite of t 


Emperor, and at the same time one of the leaders 


of that ultra-conservative wing of old soldiers 
who despise everything which is not absolute in 
its tendencies, and accuse of hightreasonall those 
who have an opinion of their own in military 
matters and dare to pronounce tt To these gen 
tlemen the Emperor is the sole master of 





armny, and bis generals are but servants car 
ing out his orders. General Albedvilis a very 
subaltern character. a pliant tool anda ty fa 
whole class, which regards dri]! and parad s 
the gist and real essence of mivitary li 
those generals who, when in 1871 they te back 
from France, cried out, as if relieved: “ Heavens 
be thanked that the sport of war is over. a 
that we cap now return to the earvest of 1 
Under the influence of t late w ind 
victories brought about by t] ‘ In arms 
this party among the big t ad 
been able to obtain a majority inthe E eror’s 
councils: but s e Bisma has is 
gained ascendan S 
it felt stu S « M rt t t . 
ponents. The pretex wl . s 
were commet i was a very sl “ 
Kameke, in tl ves of thes S i 
tives, had not sbown _ < enoug . i 
ings with the R st the st at s. t 
tore were 1 t | “4 st } = six 
weeks ago the G ¥ tha I i 
Into that 1y i ling t ‘ t sions 
of army tT rs WwW t t . Lhe 
Reichstag iz i t I s 
‘ a ration for s } } i that 
t tiicers | e na | + < 
: % 1 s i t Ss a! 
\ s. This and was . ! 
Governnient Finallv, howev 
was arrived at by v hy tary ficers w 
bound av local taxes t private prot 
ort n)x G 1] Kameke tit 
ca xpressed self in favor of this 
promis t was universally ypected that 
thus narrowed down the } vi 1 pass Thi 
I KO gr however was made without the 
Emper l at vis his bobbv,and tt lder 
the old ge iD grows wasthe other day 
iightvy-six vears old), the less he tolerates even the 
slightest ppesition in army matters The 





eneral Stosch was ur 


stnarck’s wishes, whe 
was responsible to the 


what asort of responsibility ! 


while he had no objection to the other occupants 


» highest Imperial offices being only 
tant Secretaries of State under Bismarck, partly 
with the title of Minister, but 
inferiors of the Chancellor, 

peror perseveringly stood on the side of Stosch 
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and frustrated all Bismarck’s plans to remove 
him. Inthe new situation, however, Bismarck 
allied bimself with the reactionary military 
clique and availed himself of the favorable pros- 
Stosch, 
on the other hand, understood at once the sud 


pects offered by Kameke’s resignation. 
den change. His resignation, sent in on March 
14, was refused by the Emperor in the most flat- 
ering terms, so that Stosch was induced to 
withdraw it. Then Bisrrarck stepped in again, 
and in a long memorial most uncouthly declared 
that politically he could and would not be re- 
sponsible for the administration of General 
Stosch. A similar insult has probably seldom 
been offered by one minister and one member of 
the Cabinet to another. General Stosch there- 
upon at once sent in his second resignation, in 
which he energetically remonstrated against 
Prince Bismarck, and which, on March 20, was 
finally accepted by the Emperor. 

The discharged minister is a prominent or- 
ganizing officer, who bas been the real creator 
of the German navy, an upright and energetic 
man. His former subordinates think very high 
ly of him, and deplore his loss. I do not believe 
that he will be doomed to inactivity and leisure 
forever. Tothe great mortification aud regret 
of all our navy officers, an infantry general has 
been appointed his successor—a gentleman by 
the rather uncommon name of Concha di 
Caremba Caprivi Caprara di Montecuculi. His 
father was a prominent criminal jurist and an 
able judge of the Prussian Supreme Court, and 
his mother the daughter of a president of a Berlin 
college, so that from the full and high-sounding 
name of General Leo von Caprivi you cannot con- 
clude on Abruzzian or Sierra-Nevadan origin. 
The new minister is comparatively young (born in 
1831) and has a splendid record as Chief of Staff 
of the Tenth Army Corps during the last war. 
Whether be will be able to master the details of 
his new department as quickly and thoroughly 
as General Stosch, remains to be seen; but so 
much is certain, that for the present he can only 
be the executive tool of Bismarck and the Mili- 
tary Cabinet. 

Admiral Batsch, the first in command after 
General Stosch, and an old, experienced sailor, 
felt especially hurt at the nomination of an out 
sider hke General Caprivi, and sent in his resig 
nation. Having belonged to the navy from the 
first, and enjoying the confidence of all his 
comrades, he might have expected not to be 
altogether overlooked. The Emperor, bowever, 
appealed to the patriotism of the old tar, who 
thereupon withdrew his resignation.* 

As far as I am able to judge the present 
situation, Bismarck, surrounded as he is by 
scores of self-created difficulties, has no other 
means left to carry through his plans than to 
send home the Reichstag and appeal to the peo- 
ple for anew one. A popular pretext for doing 
so will easily be found. The charge of indiffer- 
ence of the Reichstag to the army, and of the 
narrow-mindedness of its majority toward the 
heroic defenders of the country, will find so 
strong an echo in the heart of the old Emperor 
and among the peasantry that it may secure an 
ephemeral success for Bismarck’s policy. That 
there is a certain method in driving the army 
into wild passions and animosities is evident 
from many signs. These stratagems are the more 
to be deplored as they are perfectly uncalled for, 
and as the soldiers do their duty much better 
without them. Thus, «n the Emperor's last 
birthday, a Colonel Rosenberg, the commander 
of the Zieten Hussars, addressed his regiment in 
the following style: “ Hussars, our Emperor is 
the truest and best patriot of all. Iam sorry to 
say that in his devotion and solicitude to render 
his people happy, he is often checked by his op- 


* He has again tendered it.—Ep, NATION, 


The Nation. 
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posing subjects. On this day we will again re- 
solve not only to protect the beloved Emperor 
against enemies from abroad, but also to sup- 
press those who at home try to embitter the last 
years of his life. The day will come when you 
will change your soldier's calling for civil duties; 
but always remember that you will best honor 
your noble regiment by always fighting against 
the enemies of your Emperor.” Now, there is 
no people in the world that, often to meanness, 
is more loyal toits dynasty than the Prussian. 
I am sure that the soldiers did not understand 
one word of the Colonel's harangue. However 
that may be, Bismarck is not fastidious in the se- 
lection of his means, and, if need be, he will 
choose other pretexts for carrying out his plans. 
An accident may just as well help him; a 
budget or internal-revenue question may finally 
better suit him. It is his old custom to have 
half-a-dozen arrows on his string. Perhaps he 
will avail himself of all of them in the arraign- 
ment of the Reichstag. +9 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
SAND.—IL 
Paris, March 26, 1883. 

MADAME SAND received the confidences of 
many persons unknown to her. She was very 
conscientious in her character of spiritual ad- 
viser, though her spiritual advice was not always 
very good. She had herself very early been led 
astray from the straight road, and she had wan- 
dered among many doctrines and many strange 
men. Asa novel-writer, she had not had any 
doctrine ; she had recognized the legitimacy of 
passion, but had never understood that passion 
must be made obedient to certain rules. She 
loved nature with a pure love ; she was in a cer- 
tain sense religious, but she did not like any 
established religion. She writes to Mlle. de 
Cbhantepie, who was a good Catholic : ‘I do not 
believe in the Catholic institution, and any fixed 
form in the practice of worship seems to me an 
obstacle between God and the soul. . . . You 
form for yourself too narrow an idea of God, 
and you onl see in him a judge in the image of 
man. . . . Your brain must be ill; I have 
often bade you change your locality by travel. 
Go to Paris, shake off this sad melancholy, 
which has nothing in it agreeable to the Divinity 
or useful to mankind.” The purest sentiment 
in Madame Sand was her affection for her chil- 
dren. She bad made herself a botanist to please 
Maurice; she collected plants and shells for him, 
and helped bim in his classifications. She made 
him also a writer: Maurice composed a book, 
called *‘ Masques et Bouffons,’ on the traditional 
characters of Italian comedy, with fine engrav- 
ings. A copy was sent to King Victor Em- 
manuel, by the kindness of Prince Napoleon, 
who was Victor Emmanuel’s son-in-law. ‘‘ This 
book,” says Madame Sand to the Prince, ‘is 
homage rendered to Italian genius, and it has a 
right to be placed at the feet of the Liberator of 
Italy.” You see what a courtier she was becom- 
ing. Speaking of the re galantuomo, ‘*‘The 
terrible hero!” she says to Prince Napoleon ; 
‘“*he has forced me to give up the idea of a 
united Italian republic ! Before so much patriot- 
ism, courage, loyalty, simplicity (and simplicity 
is the mark of true greatuess), all theories are 
wrong: the heart is taken by force—and it is the 
heart which governs the world.” 

It is rather surprising to find Alexandre 
Dumas, jr., the sceptic, among the persons who 
are under the spiritual guidance of Madame 
Sand. I doubt if he was very docile ; at any 
rate, she talks to him like a father—she even ex- 
plains to him that he must not take too much 
iron (in 1860 Alexandre Dumas seems to have 
been unwell). Iron, in certain forms, she ob- 


serves, merely becomes ink in the stomach, and 
can do no good; he must only take a certain salt 
of iron, and she gives the formula. Then comes 
the spiritual advice : ‘Our great evil is excite- 
ment ; but it would be another to suppress it 
altogether, for we are not made like birds and 
positivists, and the total absence of emotion, of 
work, even of fatigue, throws us into atony, the 
greatest enemy of our organization. : 
Medication and absolute repose kill us.” Du 
mas had been complaining of being discouraged. 
**Don’t say so to anybody but me; think of all 
the jealous people who would rub their hands, 
The jealous people means everybody—not only 
professional rivals, out the lazv, the incapable, 
who suffer when they see you leading a trium- 
phant and brilliant life; it means the whole 
public, which is ungrateful, and which likes to 
see you suffer after having applauded you, and 
which will applaud you still, if you resist.” She 
calls him ‘‘the spoiled child of destiny ”: and 
there is much truth in the expression. 

Madame Sand had, in the latter part of her 
life, become very fond of science ; she found in 
it a new source of inspiration. She read the 
whole of Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos’; she read often 
what she did not understand—it was enough for 
her to find in some descriptions of natural phe- 
nomena a certain color, a certain beauty of 
which she was ignorant. Her descriptions of 
natural scenery become more precise. There 
are some charming pictures of the neighborhood 
of Tamaris, on the southern coast of France, 
where she spent some time with Maurice in the 
winter of 1861: ‘‘The solid Aleppo pines, with 
their majestic parasol, and the rough cork-trees, 
are not shaken by the tempests, . nor, in 
spite of these, are the olive trees more or less 
pale. Among these insensible trees, the real 
spring plants begin to smile. The tamarisks, the 
purple and red anemones cover the soil, and the 
orchids flower in the shade.” 

While she was at Tamaris there was some 
question of giving her the ‘‘ prix Gobert” of the 
Academy. Several members of this body had 
put her name forward for this prize, but the ma- 
jority of the Academy was not in her favor, not 
finding her novels sufficiently moral. The Em- 
peror Napoleon, bearing of this, spoke of giving 
Madame Sand some sort of compensation. She 
wrote on this delicate subject, May 11, 1861, toa 
friend in Paris: ‘‘ Buloz [the editor of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes), who has uot always a clear 
style, writes to me that somebody came to see 
him and asked him to sound me in order to 
know if I would accept from the Emperor a 
compensation, offered in an honorable manner, 
and equivalent to the Academy’s prize, in case 
this should not be given to me. I have answered 
that I desired absolutely nothing ; but I have 
charged Buloz to present my refusal under the 
form of very sincere and very grateful thanks.” 
She is afraid, however, that her answer may be 
twisted by the intermediary, and she charges 
Prince Napoleon, ber friend, to make it for ber 
in these terms ; *‘I put no foolish pride, no party 
spirit, no shade of ingratitude in my refusal. If 
I were ill, infirm, and in a state of poverty, I 
would perbaps ask of him for myself what I 
have often asked of the Empress and the minis- 
ters for unfortunate people. But 1 am well, 1 
work, and I have no needs.” She ends by thank- 
ing the Emperor for the interest he manifests in 
her case. I note this incident in order to show 
well what the relations of Madame Sand with 
the Empire had become in 1861: the spirit of op- 
position was broken ; she kept aloof, but she 
was no longer hostile; she even felt a very great 
friendsbip for Prince Napoleon. She called 
Princess Mathilde an ‘‘ excellent Princess” ; she 
was, indeed, not very far from Sainte-Beuve’s 
state of mind, who had accepted the Second 
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Empire asa form of democracy, and who dis- 
liked all the statesmen who represented the 
‘ancient parties,” the Legitimacy and the con- 
stitutional monarchy of 1830. ‘‘ Les extrémes 
se touchent,” says a French proverb : 
I. had changed the surviving Jacobins into 
mute and obedient Senators ; and even now I 
could find many Bonapartists of the Second Em 
pire among the most ardent advocates and sup 
porters of the Third Republic. 

Maurice Sand joined Prince Napoleon in a 
journey which the latter made to Oran, Cadiz, 
Lisbon, and the United States. During his ab- 
sence, his mother was working at her Memoirs, 
and organizing a small theatre at Nohant. She 
was tired of the great theatres and of the tyranny 
of the public, the directors, the press ; she had 
her own plan of a free theatre, without any 
conventionalities, without any public, except a 
few sympathizing friends. It was a method for 
giving life and movement to her dreams—some- 
thing much better than a novel, as a drama is 
life itself, without the tedious descriptions. The 
theatre of Nohant was, so to speak, the last 
fancy, the last passion of this imaginative and 
creative genius. Her attempt was, in one sense, 
successful, and in another sense it was vain. It 
was successful in so far as it procured her very 
great enjoyment, aud peopled the solitude of 
ber country house with the creatures of her 
It was vain inasmuch as nothing can 
live without rules, The theatre does not escape 
the general law. The public is a necessary ele- 
ment in all theatrical representations; the limita- 
tions imposed by the stage are also necessities ; 
a drama must have a beginning and an end ; it 
must obey a certain law of development. The 
dramatic faculty was not sufficiently developed 
in Madame Sand, and instead of trying to im- 
prove, she tried to escape from the rules of the 
dramatic art. 

We tind her becoming interested, while her 
son was in America, in Channing, in Emerson. 
She says of Emerson: “ He is a philosopher, at 
the same time a critic, a metaphysician, a vast 
intelhgence—a little obscured by too many di- 
vergent lights, but sublime ; 
deny it.” She studies Channing, and admires 
his doctrine. She does not accept everything. 
Channing says that ‘the individual is more 
than the state ; that he is not made to devote 
himself, to sacrifice himself, to the state ; that 
the state is made to devote itself to him, to pro- 
tect him; the state is instituted to guarantee 
and to respect the rights of the individual.” 
Mme. Sand sees egotism at the root of this doc 
trine. How, she asks, ‘‘ can we all be free, abso 
lutely speaking, if we are notall perfect?” ‘* Be 
perfect,” would answer Channing ; ** love each 
other.” This seems to her an impossible ideal ; 
she belongs instinctively to the school of Rous- 
seau, who sinks the individual in the state. This 
doctrine leads to despotism in democracy, though 
Madame Sand would not have recognized it. 
She never fixed herself completely on any formu- 
la; she gathered her honey from all flowers. 
She writes to Dumas, fi/s (November 7, 1861 


Napoleon 


fancy. 


it is impossible to 


‘* At your age, I was as tormented, as sick as 
you are, moraily and physically. Tired of 
looking into myself and into others, I said one 
fine morning, ‘Thisis all one to me. The uni 
verse is great and fine. What we think impor- 
tant is so fugitive that it is not worth while to 
think about it. There are only two or three 
true and serious things in life, and these things, 
so clear and so easy, are precisely the things 
whicb I have ignored and disdained, mea culpa ! 
But I have been punished for my folly. I have 
suffered as much as it is possible to suffer. I 
ought to be pardoned. Let us make our peace 
with the good God.’” 


She adds this : ‘‘ If my pride had been incura- 
ble, it would have been all over with me: but I 
had what you have, the notion of good and of 
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evil, a thing which is becoming rare in 


ur titne, 
and I did not adore myself, and I bave forgotten 
myself.” To forget one’s self! 
Madame Sand come back to the morality of the 
‘Imitation of Christ.’ 
and undeveloped, but the little flame was al- 
ways there under the cinders. When a child 
is born to her beloved son Maurice, she writes a 
very curious letter to M. Leblois, a Protestant 
minister of Strasbourg. Her son had been only 
civilly married, but when a boy was born to 
him, Maurice, Madame Sand, and the mother 
(probably the mother more than the two others 


Here we se 


Her religion was vague 


felt a sort of remorse. ‘* We asked ourselves all 
three if the child could be educated in the vague 
religious aspirations which may be sufficient in 
the age of reason, or if we sbould not try, in 
order to prepare him to become a complete man, 
to attach him to a faith, idealistic, sentimental! 
and rational! But where are we to find a faith 
sufficiently formulated to be placed at the dis 
position of achild / We sought it in Protestant 
ism, chiefly because it is a protest against the 
Roman tyranny.” 
there are things in the French Protestant Church 


She then makes objections 


which she cannot admit, but she bas read his 
sermons, and she asks him to celebrate the re 
ligious marriage of her son Maurice, and to 
baptize her grandson. 
ignorant of the Protestant world ; she hopes his 


She puts questions, being 


Church is not intolerant, at the same time she 
feels that something definite must be taught the 
child. She does not believe in very small 
churches ; they are too narrow, too powerless ; 
she wants something very large, very humat 

and at the same time very divine. The letter 
shows a singular ignorance of theological mat 
ters. The truth is, that Madame Sand had beet 
educated as a Catholic 





As, in polities, her id 
was the state above the individual, in religion, 
though ske protested against Rome, and spoke 
of the Papacy with a singular horror, she bad 
no otber ideal than a catholic church, in the 
Greek sense of the word. 


she felt the impotence of 


She was a rebel, but 
wished to be a slave ; 
her own nature, and longed for a rul 

Her letters to Prince Napoleon become very 
numerous in this fourth volume. We see in all 
of them this same tendency—social progress. 
political progress, must be forced on the peoplk 
The Prince is slowly assuming in ber eves the 
proportions of a Providence : she expects every 
thing from him, as he is enlightened and p1 
gressive. She constantly warns him against 
priests and priesteraft. Her nature was flexible 
she occasionally writes still a line to some old 
Republican friend, but had evidently lost all 
hope of a republic. She wanted now a substi 
tute for it, a liberal empire. Prince Nay 
was her ideal Emperor. The fourth volume 
this correspondence brings us to tu 
ISt4; the last vears of the Second Empi 
the war of 1870 will probably not be wan 
interest. 


Correspondence. 
A SAMPLE OF THE TARIFF 
To TRE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Str: Your readers may be interested in an ex 
tract from a letter just received from an 
can artist in France as follows 


“I heard from one of my friends, a very well- 
known painter here, on the jury of the Salon 
who, writing to tell us of our fate in general 
says: ‘ lhe two pictures by X have been re 
ceived as No. 3. His large one richly merited a 
No, 2, but | could do nothing, and it fell toa s 
Why?! Idon't know. But the fact is, there Is a 
strong feeling against the Americans—America 
has voted a law imposing a tax upon imported 
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wrote to an uncle who was formerly a prison 


nspector, asking about the truth of the story. 
His reply, tho 
brief, clear, and to the 


interest others as it did me. He says: 


igh not written for publication, is 


purpose, that it may 


‘I do not understand there is anything new 
positive or circumstantial, which has any bear 
ng upon his (Ulum’s) guilt or innocence i 
think all the facts in the case were presented to 
Governor Bagley, and successively to Governors 
Crosswell and Jerome, which bave now induced 
Governor Begole to grant the pardon. You 
will remember that Ulum was tried in our 
(Kalamazoo) county, on a change of venue from 
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St. Joseph Count ifter White, the accomplice, 
had been convicted in that county They were 
convicted on the positive testimony of one Giles 
Harding (another accomplice), together with a 
chain of circumstantial evidence corroborating 


his testimony Nothing has since occurred to 
throw any light on the matter, except that 
Hardine. who also received a life sentence, and 


who died in prison many years ago, stated be- 
fore his death that bis testimony was false, and 
denied any knowledge of the murder whatever.” 
If this is the whole case, does it warrant the 
positive statement that his innocence has been 
completely established ? 
Yours very respectfully,  Mancus BAKER. 


UNITED STATES MAGNETIC OESERVAT Y, 
I ANGELES, CAI April 6, Iss, 


JESTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
To THE Eprror or THe NATION : 

Sr: Mr. W. F. Poole having made an 
onslaught upon me touching an inoffensive note 
in your columns, | must pray you of your 
courtesy to allow me a few words in answer. 

My suggestion that convict labor should be 
employed in the manufacture of indexes was 
not altogether original, being a recommendation 
of Joseph Sealizer’s. He, however, looked 
rather to the penal advantages, while | was 


chiefly moved by the wish to relieve many 


worthy persons of an bumble, though certainly 
useful, drudgery, of which I can speak feeling 
ly, having made indexes myself. Neither Mr. 
Poole nor bis Index was at any time in my 
mind, 

Mr. Poole, however, imagined that I was 
blaspheming both him and bis book, and waxed 
exceeding wroth; apparently under the hal- 
lucination that no one can mention an index 
without thinking of his, and an uneasy suspicion 
that if any one laughs, he is probably laugh- 
ing at bim. This was all so absurd, that it was 
notin buman nature to refrain from treating 
him to a little harmless persiflage; which seems 
to bave irritated him to a quite extraordinary 
extent, as otherwise Lam sure be would never 
have committed such a breach of literary good 
mauners as to publish my name, and, what is 
worse, the private communications of a third 
person, without permission given in either case, 

Mr. Poole compares me to an elephant. The 
elephant is a noble animal, and [do not disdain 
the comparison. But to that particular histori 
cal elephant who, pushing where he bad no 
busivess, and, getting pricked with a needle, re- 
sponded with a ferocious and unpleasant douche 

it seems to me the counterpart might be found 
in another quarter, 

However, Mr. Poole evidently suffers from 
hyperesthesia, and bis is a case for sympathy, 
not for smiles. It were inhuman to molest him 
further; and—sinvee levity so offends him—! 
trust thatin future his name and that of his 
Index will raise a general sadness whenever 
spoken. I am, sir, ete., 

Wa. HAND BROWNE. 


UNIVERSITY HONOR 
SOUTH. 


NORTH AND 


To tHE Eprror or THe Nation 

Sir: The method of conducting college ex 
aminations in some of our Southern colleges is 
so different from that of cur Northern that 
doubtless most of your readers will be interested 
init. At the University of Virginia, University 
of Georgia, and several others, the utmost free- 
dom is allowed the student during his examina- 
tion. There is no separating of them as in the 
North; there is no watching by the professors 
or proctors ; permission is even given to them 
to leave the room, and in some instances they 
have been known to be absentfor hours. At 


The 


the University of Virginia the student attaches 


Nation. 


a pledge to his paper to the effect that he bas 
neither given nor received aid during the ex 
amination. At some of the other colleges this 
pledge is not required. This is, briefly, the plan 
on which most of the college examinations in the 
South are conducted. So well has this plan 
worked that there is on record at the University 
of Virginia only one instance of a student cheat- 
ing during the last twenty years, and, strange 
tosav, he was from Indiana. He was detected 
consulting his books while out, not by members 
of the faculty, but by his fellow-studenuts. The 
sentiment among his classmates was so strong 
at what they considered an outrage, that they 
immediately warned him that unless he left 
within so many hours, violence might be done to 
his person. There isan instance of a case similar 
to this that occurred at the University of 
Georgia. The accused was detected and ex- 
pelled, not by the faculty, but by his own asso 
ciates. Not long since the writer had occasion 
to cali upon one of the professors in the U ni- 
versity of Georgia, and, expecting to find him 
at the examination, was told that he bad gone 
to the post oftice at some distance. Upon meet- 
ing him and expressing some surprise that he 
should leave his class, his answer was: “* Those 
men are gentlemen ; they would not take ad- 
vantage of my absence.” 

The sentiment is certainly very strong against 
cheating all through the South, and is in marked 
contrast with that which exists in our best 
Northern colleges. In the South they look upon 
aman who will cheat as a sneak-thief. whose 
very presence is an insult. In the North the 
prevalence of cheating is such that one might 
say that there exists hardly any sentiment 
against it. Inthe South it is the student that 
feels the insult. In the North it is the faculty 
that feel the wrong. 

Is this not an instance where our Southern 
colleges are vastly superior to our Nortbern on 
the question of college morality and honor ? 

Yours respectfully, 
GEO. A. PLIMPTON, 

New York, April 13, 188). 


Mr. CHARLES H,. Moore is, we are glad to an- 
nounce, shortly about to publish a series of ‘* Ex- 
amples for Elementary Practice in Delineation,” 
for the use of schools and isolated beginners. It 
consists of reproductions of twenty examples 
drawn by himself, ten of them from historic 
works of art, and ten from nature; and of about 
a dozen pages of explanatory letterpress. The 
object of this series is, wmle training the eye 
and hand to accuracy and precision, to cultivate 
perception of those characteristics of line upon 
which all expression of living character and 
beauty depends. This object is, so far as we 
know, neitber clearly contemplated nor success- 
fully attained by any drawing copies now in use 
in our schools, The publisher of Mr. Moore's 
present work is Moses King, Cambridge, as also 
of his admirable ‘‘Facsimiles of Examples in 
Delin ation,” a companion series for more ad- 
vanceo students, brought out last summer. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish in May the 
first two volumes of a monthly “ series of repre- 
sentative essays’ called *‘ Topies of the Time,” 
to be issued both in paper and in cloth, The 
editor will be Dr. Titus Munson Coan, and the 
arrangement of the essays will be such as to 
make each volume homogeneous. Thus, the two 
initial ones will be devoted to ‘ Studies in Bio- 


graphy ” and ‘Social Problems.” 
FE. P. Dutton & Co. announce that while they 
will abridge the three volumes of the ‘ Life of 
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Bishop Wilberforce ’ which they are now reprint- 
ing—omitting much that would possess little 
interest for the American reader—they will 
scrupulously retain the portions of the third 
volume which have caused such a hubbub across 
the water. 

The * Life of George Eliot,’ now in preparation 
by her hushand, Mr. Cross, will be published in 
this country by J. K. Osgood & Co. 

T. Whittaker will print an American edition 
of H. L. Sidney Lear's ‘Five Minutes’ Daily 
Readings of Poetry,’ by friendly arrangement 
with Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as respects certain 
copyrighted selections from Longfellow, 

Van Epps & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have nearly 
realy ‘The Resources of the Rocky Mountains,’ 
an illustrated handbook by E. J. Farmer. 

Harper & Brothers announce *The Cruise of 
the Canoe Club,’ by W. L. Alden. 

In response to the Messrs. Harper's cheap le.c 
talionis edition of the ‘ Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ Charles Scribner’s Sons 
will publish at once, ina single volume, a new 
and cheaper edition than their library edition 
already issued in two octave volumes, It will 
be printed from the same plates, on good paper, 
and will contain an etched portrait of Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

Edward Stern & Co., Philadelpbia, will short- 
ly publish ‘The Jews in Philadelpbia prior to 
1800,’ by Mr. Hyman Polock Rosenbach. The 
edition will be limited to 250 large-paper copies. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake's recent Jectures in 
reply to the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix will be imme- 
diately issued, under the title of ‘ Woman's 
Place To-day,’ by Jobn W. Lovell Co. 

It marks the change in the relation of the 
sexes in this country that Mrs. Martha J. Lamb 
is to assume, with the May number, the editorial 
direction of the Magazine of American History, 
in place of the retiring editors. The want of 
stability bitherto in the conduct of this period)- 
cal will, we understand, disappear under the 
new proprietorsbip. 

Mr. Appleton P. C. Griffin, of the Boston 
Pubiie Library, proposes to reprint as a large 
pamphlet, in a limited edition, his two articles 
on the bibliography of the discovery of the 
Mississippi, published in the March and April 
numbers of the Magazine of American #listor yf. 
It will contain atacsimile of Joliet’s map of 
1674. The price will be seventy-five cents a 
copy. 

The Evening Post Association, of Hartford, 
has issued its annual quarto volume of * Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the State Officers, Repre 
sentatives in Congress, Goveruor’s Staff, and 
Senators and Members of the General Assembly 
of the State of Connecticut,’ for 1885, with por- 
traits. Such a collection of lives and faces 
affords a very interesting study of politics and 
character. Disciples of Lavater may amuse 
themselves by guessing the party of each metn- 
ber of this portrait gallery from bis physiog- 
nomy. 

We regret the withdrawal from the book 
trade of the veteran Mr. Alexander Williams, 
of Boston, whose imprint has lately been at- 
tachec. to literary ventures rather bespeaking a 
revival of enterprise in the firm. Cupples, Up 
ham & Co. will succeed A. Williams & Co. in the 
‘*Old Corner Bookstore ” 

The fourth number of the Fo/k-Lore Journal 
(London: Elliot Stock) contains an index to the 
folk-lore, ete., of Horace, without giving the ac- 
tual quotations. The same thing done for Virgil 
would be a more serious undertaking, but very 
serviceable, 

We have received from L. W. Schmidt, 7 Bar- 
clay Street, Parts 56-60, completing the fourth 
volume of ‘ Brockbaus’ Conversations-Lexikon * 
(15th ed.) with the title Deichselrecht. The full- 
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page illustrations relate entirely to steam in its va 
rious applications,and accompany the longest con 
nected series of articies in the above instalment of 
the Lexikon. The 32 devoted to this 
subject close with a very useful table of Euro- 


pages 


pean steamship lines, classed according to their 
destination, with days’ length of trip noted, and 
of the principal foreign lines. The other most 
prominent articles are Cuba, Czech law, lan- 
literature, ete., Denmark, Dante, 
American biographies 


guages, and 
Darwin and Darwinism. 

include Caleb Cushing, C 
H. Dana, sr. and jr., and Jefferson Davis, whose 
ponderous and disappointing ‘ Rise and Fall of 


jarlotte Cushman, R. 


the Confederate Government’ is dryly described 
as ‘‘a very comprehensive but pretty empty (7 
haltslosen) work.” The colored maps show the 
international steamship tracks, and (in one plate 
Denmark, Sweden. and Iceland. Custozza, Dan 
zig, and the Dardanelles are charted in the 
text. 

The Biblioqrapher for April (J. W. Bouton) is 
very true to its name; the Bibliography of Skating 
is continued, that of Sacheverell begun. Mr 
Cornelius Walford, also, unerushed by bis * In 
surance Cyclopedia,’ offers the first part of a 
tremendous scheme for a Dictionary of Period.- 
cal Literature. In the meantime, the Publishers’ 
Weekly of this city is able to announce the suc- 
cess of arrangements to carry out Messrs. Poole 
& Fletcher's plan of annual codperative index 
ing of periodicals, both those already included in 
‘Poole’s Index’ and others. The first 
will cover the years 1882-83, after which the 
The public has 


volume 


issues will be strictly annual. 
nothing to do with these, which are the affaii 
of the cooperating and subscribing libraries, but 
every five years there will be made from them 
a Supplement to the great Index, which will be 
for sale. 

On the other hand, a scheme of Mr. W. K 
Stetson’s, assistant librarian at Wesleyan Uni 
versity, will be carried out in the Library Jow 
nal, This is the indexing of current periodicals 
movth to 
printing of the entries in such a manner as to 
The 
same rules will be observed asin ‘ Poole’s Index.’ 
the added 
support which it ought to secure from the public 


from nonth, as they appear, and the 


make them available for card catalogues. 
In view of this undertaking, and of 


at large for the Library Journal, we can hardly 
welcome a projected monthly Jndex, to be pub- 
lished at Lawrence, by Prof, James H. 
Canfield, of the State University. From the 
specimen page it is clear, as might have been ex 


Kansas, 


pected, that the character of the indexing will 
fall far below that which the codperating hbra 
ries will employ 

We have often been amused bv unlucky trans 
(bookselling 


by library. Now we find Po/ybiblion saying that 


lators who bave rendered Jibrairic 
the Société américaine de Librairie by which it 
means the American Library Associatior 
missioned Mr. W 
tion of his ‘ Index wo Periodical Literature.’ 
Part 5 of the third volume of the Proceedings 
of the Davenport (Iowa) Academy of Natural 
Sciences is entirely given up to a commemora 
tion of the late 
Duncan Putnam, a young entomologist of inde- 
fatigable industry and great prommse, and the 


com 
Poole to prepare a third edi 


President of that body, Joseph 


most useful member the Academy has ever bad 
The pamphlet contains a portrait, numerous 
obituary sketches and condolences, and an un 
published paper on the Solpugida, with biblio- 
graphy and illustrations, by the deceased natu- 
ralist. had 


Cn the 


To this spider-scorpion family he 
given more attention than any one else. 
paternal side, Mr. Putnam was, as his name im 
plies, of Eastern descent, reckoning common an 
General Israel Putnam, General 
Daniel Morgan, and President Holyoke, of Har 


cestors with 
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vard; on his mother's he was descended from the 
same stock (Caldwel]) as John C. Calhoun. 

Mr. Samuel H. Scudder's * Pine Moth of Nat 
tucket * (Boston: A. Williams & Co.), one of t! 
publications of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture, tells a curious st 
of the 
wooded islans Retinia frustrana Their 
attack is deadly, and can only be met by her 


N ation. 


invasion of the trees of that sparsely 


hy the 


‘by breaking or cutting from every 
everv affected shoot 
the e 


treatment 
island 
during the month of June. 


pine tree on the 


nditions f 


concerted action on the part of an isolated pop 
lation holding much of their lands in « 1 
would seem favorable, bat Mr. Scudder despa 
of seeing bis ** ten men, each armed with a pair 
of hedge shears, and ladders of some sort Phi 


enemy is beautifully tigured in colors 
The Woman's” Edueation Association ha 


again enabled the Boston Society of Natural 
History to open the Seaside Laboratory at Anni 
quam, Mass., from July 1 fo September 1, 18s 
This will make the third summer of the in-titu 


tion, which hose are qualitied to protit by wl 
have had s 
attended practical 
the schools. The Curator « 
Mr. Alpbeus Hyatt, will answer inquiries by ap 


e experience in a laboratory, ot 
lessons, or have tau 


if the Boston Societys 


plicants as to terms, ete 
Dr. Samuel A. 


to illustrate the history of 


Green, who has done so muetl 
the town of Groten 
Mass., has just published a brochure on ‘ Groton 
in the Witehcraft Times.” The chief matter and 
interest of it consist inan independent transer 
tion of the before printed account left by th 
Samuel Willard of 


moniacal possession in the year 1971, famous in 


Rev. 


Puritan annals as the case of Elizabeth Ki 
[his clerical relation is in stvie an excellent pr 


duction, and in its revel 


tions of contemporary 


+ ? 


superstition a most instructive document. 1 


unfortunate victim of bysteria often had | 
tongue “turned up circularly to the roofe of her 
mouth”: but, by means of a devilish ventr 
quism, ‘* the labial letters, divers of w “ 
used by her, viz... B. M. 1 which , l 
naturally expressed without motion of the lips 
which must needs come within r ken. if 


served, were uttered without anv su 








ete 

According to La Rt S le, the law 
against duelling Istely defeated t 
Senate was the seventh abort att . 
the code of 1810. The measure bad no pr 
for the suppress f it t 
where it is almost bDligatory Nevert ss 
savs La Rif e, the number of duels in Frat 
is steadilv duminishing 

The ever-enjovable ‘ Vovag le M. I 
ebon~ MM. Eugéne Lat and 
Martin forms N l of “ta series of the 1 
modern and standard French plavs, carefully 
selected for their unobjectional bara 
each one re mended by te : 
guage, and suitable a f s t 
reading.” whichis to be issued by W. R . 

ft Pheatre ¢ 
nt I i st wt s of 

the exc nt <« 5 Ps ( ‘ } < + 
Py ‘ B y It ef ¥ 4. ‘ . S 
sion of all notes. gr ma r Wise ih 
new series tains abs y not g but tl 
text of lern Fre avs. It is proposed t 
ssue t@ely a vear No hett } . r by 
cur ng the se ~ 1 ve Leen z t n 
Lat eel: ge de M. Perri w h is 
per bit of pure far founded on 
lee n the | I ama of this 
century It ist be followed bv t! ** Gendre de 
M. Poirier” of Aucier and Sandeau, the * Due 
Job f Laya, ** Bertrand et Raton” and the 
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Hvpnerotomachia Polipbih, 1499, and there i 
h translation of the same work, 
od. Finally, we must mention a French version 
f Boecaccio’s * De 


several 


Genealogia Deorum,’ 140s 


manus vellum, of the thir 


ripts on 
sixteenth centuries, are 
We can barely name 
Workes of Geo 


wilt 


teenth, fourteenth, and 
of their kind. 
‘The 


Gascoigne,” 1587, once Thomas Warton’s, by 


beautiful 


further Vieasauntest 


of Bishop Warburton; * Ferdinandi Cortesit Nar 
ratio, 1524; and John 


Eliot’s Indian Bible and 
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New Testament, the latter imperfect, in one 


volume 


\ handful of correlated manuals come to 
us from F, Leypoldt, for which we bespeak the 
widest possible circulation. One is a collection 
of short essays and familiar lectures by Mr. W. 
EK. Foster, of the Providence (R. IL.) Publie Li- 
brary, for which a general title, ‘ Libraries and 
Readers,’ has been found. Another is a volume 
of about the same size, the work of several 
hands, Mr. Foster included, called ‘ Libraries 
and Schools’; Mr. Samuet S. Green, of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Free Library, being of 
right the editor. A third is ‘ Books for the 
Young,’ by Miss C. M. Hewins, of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Library Association. A catalogue, not 
published by Mr. Leypoldt, nor for sale, of the 
library of the Point Street Grammar School in 
Providence hav a close relation to each of the 
foregoing publications, and may properly be 
mentioned in connection with them. Mr. Fos- 
ter’s discourses are the outgrowth of his expe- 
rience in meeting the reeds of the actual, and en- 
listing the interest of the natural, patrons of his 
library. No one,with limited resources, bas done 
more to turn to account the collection under his 
charge, or shown greater activity and ingenuity 
in devising ways and means to stimulate read- 
ing, stady, and research, and guide them in the 
proper direction. His chapters are valuable as 
exhibiting phase after phase of his perception of 
the conditions under which public libraries are 
now used, and found to be of service, by widely 
differing classes of the community. They are 
all sound, practical, and suggestive, and will 
benefit parents, their elder children, and the 
author's fellow-librarians about equally. They 
treat of the following topics: Right Reading; 
Correction of Aimless Reading; Specializing of 
teading; *‘ Current Literature,” and *‘ Standard 
Literature”; Securing the [Interest of a Com- 
munity; Wbat May be Done at Home; How to 
Use a Library; Books and Articles on Reading. 


—The second volume on our list bears wholly 
upon the best method of making the public 
library a component part of the common-school 
system It opens with Mr. C. F. Adarns, jr.’s, 
frank address to the Quincy teachers in 1876, and 
notably contains, besides, a full account by Mr. 
Green of his success in Worcester in establishing 
the coveted alliance, and two papers by Mr. Fos- 
ter upon the general theme. Some of the me- 
thods advocated or proposed by the several 
writers invite criticism, but librarians and teach- 
ers everywhere who consult this httle volume 
will close it with a sense of indebtedness. 
Reference is made in the last chapter to the li- 
brary gathered for a Providence grammar 
school. The catalogue already mentioned shows 
that there is, as there should be, a pupils’ and a 
teachers’ collection, the former being regarded 
as a sort of *‘ branch ” of the public library, with 
the advantage of the most careful censorship in 
its formation The discipline which it is made 
to yield to the pupils is set forth on pp. 120-128 
of ‘Libraries and Schools, and no one can 
read Principal Sawin’s scheme without feel- 
ing that it embodies a new and fruitful 
idea. Miss Hewins’s classified list of suitable 
books for the young deserves more extended 
praise than we have space for. It will bring joy 
to the hearts of hundreds of parents, whose con- 
fidence in the compiler’s judgment will be as- 
sured by her prefatory remarks and directions, 
and her choice extracts from divers authorities 
on the true aim and criterion of juvenile litera- 
ture. One more volume remains to be written, 
in behalf of the cultivation of a refined and ele- 
vated taste either through a reform in text- 
books, particularly in readers, or through early 
memorizivg, even occasionally past comprehen- 
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sion, of noble passages in prose and verse from 
the great English classics. 


—The last two numbers of the American 
Journal of Philology contain articies by Mr. Fitz- 
edward Hall which impress the reader anew with 
the extraordinary scope of this writer’s explora- 
tions in the field of English literature. They do 
more than tbis, for they inevitably suggest the 
desirability of Mr. Hall’s annotations being util- 
ized for some work of permanent authority, like 
a grammar or a dictionary. In his first paper 
(Vol. iii., No. 11) he is concerned with an idiom 
which it is safe to say not one Anglo-Saxon 
in ten thousand has ever regarded by itself— 
‘*The English Perfect Participle used Infinitive- 
ly.” The text is furnished by a singular passage 
from Thomas Fuller—‘“ At this time began the 
troubles in the Low Countreys, about matters of 
religion, heightned between two opposite par- 
ties,” ete. The various forms in which this 
idiom lurks will prove a revelation to those who 
follow Mr. Hall through the labyrinth of illus- 
trations with which his footnotes are charged. 
The second paper (Vol. iii., No. 12), “On Some 
Points of Usage in English,” is more varied, be- 
cause it is acriticism on Professor Short’s late 
articles in the Journal on the Revised New 
Testament. Thus it establishesagainst his dictum 
the frequency of the use of a singular verb 
with a compound subject in modern English, and 
concludes that the only restriction which good 
usage imposes, forbids either plural substantives 
and pronouns, or a plural and a singular, to be 
nominative to a verb in the singular. Another 
vindication is of ‘* moth and rust doth corrupt” 
as a survival of a plural form, which the Jaco- 
bean revisers tolerated (by exception in this text) 
for eupbony’s sake. We have not mentioned all 
the points in Mr. Hall’s comments on Professor 
Short, but these are the most important. 


—In a reference made by the Rerue Politique 
to the Reports or Proceedings of the Société 
Archéologique, of Constantine, 1t appears that 
there are at least twenty volumes, and that a 
general index has just been published. The an- 
tiquities in the neighborhood of Constantine are 
rich and often important. Not long since, the 
Society opened a Jurarium near Tebessa, in 
which were mingled Roman and Numidian idols 
which had found a refuge there when the temple 
of Minerva, at Theveste, was taken possession of 
by the Archbishop Aurelius, 399 a. D. The most 
noteworthy find, giving a glimpse of the diffi 
culties of life at that day, was a fragment of a 
god evidently representing Apollo, and yet re 
calling the type of Christ found in the Cata- 
combs. The probatle explanation is, that a 
Christian sculptor had taken an order from a 
Roman priest, just as idols for India and Africa 
have been and perhaps are now manufactured 
at Birmingham. This is not quite according to 
our ideal of the early Christians; but the early 
Christians were not all saints—there were the 
lapsi. Besides, they had to live together, Pa- 
gans and Christians, and it could not have been 
easy always to determine just what was lawful 
commerce, just what criminal compliance with 
heathen customs. 


—Among the clerical contributions to the 
literature of the Salvation Army, M. E. de Pres- 
sensé’s “L’Armée du Salut” in the Rerue Po 
litique et Littéraire, and Dr. R. Schramm’s ‘ Das 
Heer der Seligmacber’ (“Deutsche Zeit- und 
Streit-Fragen,” Berlin, Carl Habel) claim espe 
cial attention. M. de Pressensé’s article, while 
brief, is as outspoken in its condemnation of 
the movement, from an intellectual as well as a 
purely religious point of view, as Dr. Schramm’s 
exhaustive essay. “Taken all in all,” M. de 
Pressensé says, “one can but see in this move- 
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ment a dangerous deviation both from the prin 
ciples of Coristianity and the reform of the six- 
teenth century.” The ways of the Salvation 
Army are those of Loyola’s disciples and the 
flagellants; he speaks of its “ prearranged ” en- 
thusiasm, of neophytes drilled into giving 
“testimonials,” of “the almost total suppression 
of the activity of the mind” characteristic of 
every English “revival,” with its sudden “*1m- 
provisation de la conscience.” “ What the Sal 
vation Army has developed to a boundless ex- 
tent is humbug, the unbridled charlatanism 
which chooses any means to excite attention, 
nay, to provoke scandal, in order to agitate and 
inflame miuds. General Booth may well give a 
few points to Barnum.” M. de Pressensé, how- 
ever, deprecates the illiberality of the Swiss 
cantonal governments in their treatment of the 
Salvationists, which ended in making martyrs 
of them. He proposes, as the best way of deal 
ing with them, “the cold shower-bath of public 
indifference,” which will speedily lead to the 
disappearance of the “insanity and fanaticism 
that enter largely into every movement like that 
of the Salvation Army.” Dr. Schramm, who is 
preacher at the cathedral of Bremen, ac 
knowledges, as does also M. de Pressensé, that 
the Salvation Army has achieved some practical 
good among masses which perhaps can only be 
reached by such methods as it employs. He 
shows a thorough knowledge of English society, 
which, as he well says, is necessary in order to 
enable Germans to understand the movement at 
all, “In Germany, the only agitation remotely 
resembling it in its methods is that headed by 
the court-preacher Stécker.” Dr. Schramm has 
personally attended the meetings of the Salva- 
tionists in England: he has observed their actions 
and the behavior of their audiences with a keen 
eye, and describes what he heard and saw with 
a graphic pen—their confessions and conver- 
sions, their hymns, tracts, and “ war-cries.” He 
is familiar with all the details of his subject, and 
discusses itina spirit of singular fair-minded 
ness. Yet he, too, comes to the conclusion that 
the activity of the Salvation Army “exposes 
Christianity to the laughter and ridicule of the 
civilized world; that these men do tbeir 
best to widen the chasm between Christianity 
and modern culture, between religion and en- 
lightenment, between piety and knowledge.” 
These opinions of two foreign Protestant clergy- 
men of such prominence are well calculated to 
make an impression on those of the English 
clergy who, while objecting to the methods of 
the Salvation Army, have lavished encourage- 
ment on it for the sake of its aims. 


—Not long ago we called attention to the in- 
augural address of Protessor Butcher, at Edin- 
burgh. At least equally noteworthy, though 
for different reasons, is the inaugural address 
delivered by Dr. H. Usener, last October, on as- 
suming the rectorate of the University of Bonn, 
which has been published in pamphlet form. 
Under the title *‘ Philologie und Geschichtswis- 
senschaft,’ Dr. Usener discusses tne place of 
philology in science. Ina brief preface he dis- 
claims all intention of saying new things: he 
only wishes to give a public statement of what 
many must have thought and felt about the pre- 
sent relations of philology to other studies, and 
the exact view which must be taken of the pur- 
poses of philology at the present stage of the de- 
velopment of studies. This statement is given 
in a very clear and simple way, though the ana- 
lvsis on which it rests is both acute and pro- 
found. A brief quotation from the last page 
will give a hint of the spirit of the work: 

“We Germans are not likely to forget, nor do 
we wish to forget, that it was a masterpiece of 
creative power in reproducing antique life which 
laid the foundation of our philology; and the 
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more we subdivide our work, the more securely 
shall we fix our eyes upon the goal which Wolf 
and Boeckh pointed out. The philologian has 
been and is and will continue to be the pioneer 
of scientific history.” 

—Everybody knows thateven a great artist like 
Rubinstein does not always play equally well. A 
muggy day, a bad dinner, a temporary emotional 
best 
whereas the coexistence of the opposite condi 


excitement, may frustrate his intentions, 
tions will enable him to play on the nerves of the 
audience with the same certain effect with which 
a violinist’s strings respond to the touch of his 
bow. With a large body of instrumentalists 
and singers it is still more necessary that the 
should be 


This was the case at the Wagner 


circumstances favorable to secure 


good work. 


Memorial Concert given at Steinway Hall on 
Saturday. The atmosphere was clear and 


bracing, which enabled tke 
their fullest 
large and eager, which helped to inspire the per- 
Mr. Thomas full of 
magnetism, which communicated itself to his 


strings to develop 
resonance ; the audience was very 


formers: was personal 


musicians and the audience alike ; and, tinally, 
Steinway Hall is acoustically so superior to the 
Academy of Music that the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, which forms part of the Society, 
could be heard to the rhe 
result was a concert to be remembered a 
hifetime. We 
tras in Europe ; 


Chorus 
best advantage. 
bave heard all the best orches 
but, Saturday’s 
rience, the conviction forced itself on our mind 
that the Philharmonic is absolutely the best in 
the world, and that a more able conductor than 
Mr. Thomas cannot be found 


after expe 


Unqualified praise 
cannot be bestowed on the chorus as a whole, for 
it is imposstble to get a sutticient number of 
good tenors to secure such an evenly-balanced 
Except in point of 
weakness, bowever, no fault was to be found 
the this and as for 
the female chorus, we know what we are talking 


ensemble as the orchestra's. 


with tenors on occasion ; 
about when we say it is one of the fi..est in exist- 
tone of rare resonance and 
The chorus of sirens and that 
following the march in ‘* Tannhiiuser,” as well as 
the finale from the ‘ Meistersinger,” 


ence, producing a 


sensuous beauty. 


were sung 
with a vigorous accent and full body of tone that 
excited the audience to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm, and induced them, instead of leaving 
immediately at the end, to remain and tumul 
tuously call Mr. Thomas with applause, 
bravos, and waving of handkerchiefs. 


out 


—There were three preludes on the programme 

** Tapnhiuser,” ‘‘ Parsifal,” and ‘ Meistersing 
er "—together with ‘‘Siegfried’s Death,” from 
**Gotterdimmerung,” all of which the orchestra 
played in such a way as to reveal the minutest 
detail of the polyphonic interweaving of motives, 
and to show the warm, rich, and ever-changing 
colors in the most brilliant light. The ‘‘ Baccha 
nale,” from ‘ Tannhiuser,” which had not been 
played in this city for some years, probably prov- 
ed haut-gotit for a large part of the audience, 
while to the epicure it always seems delicious. It 
is perhaps the most tumultuous, dissonant, and 
delirious composition ever written, but when it 
is heard while the eves behold a wild dance of 
bacchantes on the stage, with Cupids hovering 
in the air and shooting arrows at them, nothing 
could appear more appropriate. 
‘* Tannhiuser”™ as 
added by Wagner 
produced in Paris, 
ballet in the second 
a regular ballet in 


It was not in 
originally written, but was 
when that to be 
in place of the necessary 
act. He refused to put 
the second act, and this 
incensed the Jockey Club, and caused the fiasco 
of the opera which led to such a long quarrel! 
between France and Wagner. The 


opera Was 


music hbe- 


longs to the “ Tristan” period, and the striking 
harmonic resemblance to 


the love-motive in 
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that drama suggests a subtle psychological 
nexus which we have not space to do more 
than bint at here. With the dramatic and 


scenic background of the flower-garden scene 
and the finale of the third act of ‘ Parsifal 
readers of this journal are already 
rhe flower-girls sang beautifully. although the 


familiar 


and the same 
remark applies to the quintet from ‘ Die Meis 
tersinger,” which followed Pogner’s Address 
Herr Remmertz). The ‘ Parsifal” finale 
have proved tiresome to a few of those to whom 
but 
serve judgment until they bave beard it again 
they will find that it 
Waguer bas written 


solo parts were somewhat weak; 


may 


the music was entirely new: if they will re 
belongs to the very best 
Indeed, so tinelv were its 
beauties revealed on Saturday—the performance 
being actually better than at Bayreuth, so far as 
that we felt for 
the moment as if this, Wagner’s Swan-song, was 
The short 
funeral march, in its monotonous grandeur, has 


the orchestra was concerned 
the best thing he had ever composed 


the effect of an exaggerated winor, on account 
of the sbrill discords and the lugubrious mean 


derings of the bass. 


Mr. Thomas, 
numerous otber 


by the way, bas added to his 
achievements in behalf of good 
music the distinction of having invented a new 
instrument of such exquisite timbre that it will 
doubtless at no distant time become a partof the 
necessary outtit of every first-class orchestra. It 
will be remembered that at Bayreuth considera 
ble trouble was occasioned by the difficulty of 
instrument to the four 
notes of the bell-motive in the finales of the first 
Actual bells, too 
expensive, were not available, on account of the 


securing an execute 


and third acts. besides being 
harsh, dissonant overtones which always accom 
Hans Richter’s ** bell 
which contained four thick strings con 


pany their proper tone. 
piano,” 
sisting each of several ordinary strings twisted 
into one, did not prove a success; and the tam 
tams substituted for them did not indicate the 
pitch with distinctness, 
these Mr. Thomas conceived the happy idea of 
getting four steel bars of different thicknesses 
which are carefully tuned, and, on being struck 
with a hammer, forth a 
sound as free from distance as 
tuning forks, and strikingly suggestive 


sufficient In place of 


wooden give silvery 
overtones at a 
in their 


sound of actual cathedral chimes 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry 
George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Robert Scott, D.D., Dean of 
Rochester, late Master of Balliol 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, Revised and Aug 
mented throughout, with the codperation of 


_ 
College. 


Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, New 
York. New York: Harper & Bros. 1SS3 


THE late Charles Astor Bristed, in his interesting 
account of * Five Years at an English University,’ 
refers to the Greek Lexicon of Liddell and Scott 
as a worthy monument of the classical learning 
of Oxford. This is doubtless a just appreciation. 
To be sure, such a work would ill bear 
parison with the monumental achievements of 


com 


the University of Berlin, working in the name 
of the Berlin Academy ; but if we ask what 
have been the large and serviceable gifts of the 
ther universities of the world to Greek scholar- 
ship, Wwe must admit that Oxford has no reason 
to be ashamed of this lexicon. To judge fairly 
of the service rendered, we must ask ourselves 
how we should like to go back to Donnegan or 
Schrevelius. It is not in England alone, of 
course, that advances have been made in lexi- 
cography ; and Liddell and Scott owe very much 
of what is good in their work to their German 








predecessors and contemporaries, almost all that 


is trustworthy about verb forms to Dr. Veite! 


of Edinburgh, and now not a littl sym 
value to three American scholars t 
book is an Oxford book, true to its origin in it 
merits and in its defects : and when alla ‘ 
ances bave been made, it must be nf 1 thet 
the Universitv of Oxford bas bestowed 
English speaking scholars very. ce ily 
best Greek lexico for nstant sers now 
use in the world 

The present, seventh, edition naturally \ 
comparison with the third edit i 
*Griechisch- Deutsehes Han iwortert SN 
Without disparaging the reat ‘ 
and his editors, we cannot hesitate to say that 
Liddell and Scott have succewmied im maki 
more useful book, The superiority is du 
it is true, to greater skill in mecha ul ard 
ment, in the use of tvpes and su itfers toa 
better pre tieal sense Wavs “ 
may be saved and vexatious ay lend f 
who seek informat but in suet t 
& superiority deserves high) reeognit ! 
invites the student. ino his exeminati : 
troublesome word, to wander in a chaos w 
nothing guides bis eve, until | tutmnbles upon 
something to satisfv his 
Scott make it) possible f t 
Whatever information they iv have 
the whole machinery of divis . 
sions and guidiag numbers and ter 
rable It mav te sible t i “ 
classitication sometimes 
seldom indeed yl s of | . 
ness, So far, ts is we hav been al { 
examine, the English | k is Verve. by the 
more correctly printed of the tw In | 
learning and soundness of views, Pape may pos 
sibly have ai slight advantage kor t en 
son, most dictionaries k 
their time, and the new edition of | . 
exception, The two volumes of Pa}; ear 
the separate volume with the proper naz 


of account) give about e-tenth more s t 
inches of printed paper t the \ 

Liddell and Scott, and, as Pape is 1 & closely 
printed, it may contain abou ne eightl ‘ 
matter. Inthe main, there is t Hitter 
fulness of treatment, but Pape gives very n i 
more copious discussions and examples of 1 
cult wonmis in frequent use Phe space given to 
4y is seventeen times as great in Pape as in 
Liddell and Scott, to un nearly three times as 
great, to és rather less than twice as great 
But it is in such articles as these, above all 
Others, that we are thankful for the clear ar 
rangement of Liddell and Scott There are 
other differences of proportion Under the 
editing of Sengebusch, Pay s lexicon has ne 
quired a disproportionate number of citati« 


from Homer: it is a merit of Liddell and Scott 

that they 

partialities, 
The seventh edition of Liddell and Scott, com 


pared with the sixth, shows an increase in space 


are comparatively free from = such 


of printed paper of nearly five percent. The 


number of pages is diminished, but their hesght 


is considerably increased. The preface tells us 


that the matter contained in the sixth edition 


has been considerably compressed : ‘ the addi 
tions consist mainly of fuller references to the 
classical authors, and a free use of the Jndices 


to the Berlin Aristotle and to the Co;jus lnserip 
tionum These 2 
increase the usefulness of the book. The refer 
ences to the authors might with advantage be 
made still fuller. 
ample of some familiar usage which it may cost 
him a long search to find ; students should be 
carefully trained to feel the same want. It is 
not enough for teacher or student to be told 


Groeearum,” additions greatly 


A teacher often needs an ex 


34.4. 


that a word is used in a certain sense in Attic 
writers—tbhe teacher needs to show, and the stu 
dent needs to see, actual specimens of the usage. 
The old dictionary tells us that aipeiy means to 
‘get into one’s power, conquer, rédw, vais, I. 2, 
37, 13, 42. and Att ahe new edition says: to 


et into one’s power, vais, [T. 13, 42: esp. to 


take a city, 2, 37, Soph. Ph. 347, ete. ; ef. axpa,’ 
This isa gain; but a few examples from Attic 
prose-writers would still be a gain. In both 
editions alike we are told that = aipeio@ac riwa, 

yorra, atparyyov, is ** freq. in Att.” ; but no ex 


ample is given. The whole number of references 


under aipew is seventy-one in the old edition, and 
vinety-one in the new. The new words from 
Aristotle are very welcome, The earlier edi- 


Aristotle 
ived but 
advantage in dealing 


did nearly nothing for readers of 
* Ethics’ 


tention. Some 


tions 

even the and * Polities’ ree 
slight at 
with philosophical terms might bave been gained 


from a use of the index to Diels’s ‘ Doxogray hi 


} 


Greeci, though it would not bave added any 
great nuinber of words to the dictionary—only 
eight beginning with «. For another set of 
technical terms, Fabricius’s ‘De Architectura 


Gireca Comm came too 
late. The 


will find there thirty words hitherto unregistered 


ntationes Epigraphicz ’ 


maker of the next new dictionary 


(thirty two not in Pape), besides valuable ex- 
planations of other words important to the stu 
But it can 


imilar unused sources abound. 


dent of architecture or archeology. 
not be said that 


The 


indexes, C 


dictionaries have generally absorbed the 
the authors must 


ins in the future for the collec- 


ireful reading of 
be the chief me 
tion of omitted words and ueglected turns of 
meaning. Itis very strange that the fragments 
of the lyric poets have never yet been properly 
this 
ought to be made as intelligible as possible to all 
students. They 


lexicozrapher 


read for purpose. Many of them, surely, 


present difficulties to the 


! great 
; but everybody would be glad to 
see the forms of Bergk’s text registered, with 
some fairly reasonable explanation in each case. 
Within the the 
fragment of Sappho is a word for which this 


edition of Liddell and Seott 


lines of famous first 


first six 
seventh may be 
searched In vain, 

But shall space be found for further ad 
ditions ¢ This new edition has certainly reached 


how 


the extreme limit of size permissible in a book 
intended for the general use of students—indeed, 
that limit was reached in the sixth edition. But 
we believe much may be done by still more 
creater skill in the use of 
exclusion of all 


rigid compression, by 
the 
is purely 


words 
This 
latter class of words, to be sure, must be within 


abbreviations, by 
whose value lexicographical. 
the reach of the scholar, but the young man try- 
ing to learn the language is only hindered by 
them, ; 
believe : 


Three Greek dictionaries are needed, we 
asmalland handy one for beginners, 
baving regard ouly to some few of the easier au 
thors, 
proper 


the 
next, a book 
like the large Liddell and Scott, with the omis- 
sions suggested ; finally, a sort of index to all 
dictionaries, including Hesychius and the rest. 


containing, among other things, all 


names in those authors ; 


This last, if made on a proper plan, would be in 
dispensable to all teachers and 
but students 
with it. 


investigators, 


young need not be troubled 

The tact and good taste of the interpretations 
of Liddell and Scott are rhe difli- 
cult the most read have 


been considered, nearly or quite without excep- 


well known. 
passages of authors 
tion, and sensiole explanations given under the 


important words. Inaccuracy and inadequacy 
may sometimes be tairly charged against the 
explanations; 
theless very excellent, showing distinct supe 


The ety- 


but their general quality is never- 


riority over other Greek dictionaries. 


The Nation. 
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mologies have never been the strong point of 
We incline to think Liddell 
and more successful than 
here ; but we wish the etymological notes had 
been written by a specialist. Liddell and Scott 
use of the text-books 
of Pott, Curtius, and others; but specialists they 
For example, under «xou:éy occurs the 


the dictionaries. 


Scott others even 


have made conscientious 


are not, 
**Prob, from 4 KOMIAY, the y being lost 
in xoucdy, and éy becoming ¢ in xoucgw.” No 


note : 


specialist could have let that pass; and, so long 
as there are specialists whose services may be 
had, it is hardly excusable to put such state- 
ments before students. By the way, it seems 
wasteful to use both capital letters and the radi- 
cal sign to designate roots. 

We may give a few more specimens of fault 
finding of various kinds. 
etc., there are only two entries. 


For exclamatory 4, & 
No mention is 
For 42 4 4, Eur. Cyel. 157, 
the repeated long breath of content after a satis- 
ying swig, we have the misprint (or ill-advised 
Un- 


der dA\ws there is no adequate account of the 


made of aa, nor of aa. 


emendation) 4 4, and are told it is a laugh. 


meaning foolishly, unreasonably, so common in 
Pilato. The interpretation of Soph. Ant. 455, 
given under vizeptpeyw, Cannot stand—imeprpeyw 


means oufrun;: it is umepSauw that means over- 


Under imAdw we tind the citation of Soph. 


sti j). 
Ant. 505, ei wip yAwooav éyxAccoo. 680s—a sort of 
grammar, fortunately, not to be found in that 
edition of Sophocles which Liddell and Scott tell 
Under vadaAov nothing 
is said of the meaning house-rent. The orators 
are still cited by the pages of Stephens and 
Stu- 
dents seldom or never find such citations manage- 
Under ouw¢w we find the statement, surely 
inadequate, ‘‘or with « subser. whenever ¢ pre- 
Ovyjoxw and other similar 
But there is little 
use in enumerating such flaws unless it be done 
for the good of future editions. Liddell and 
Scott tell us they cannot hope to see another 
edition issued in their lifetime, and our first 
duty is to thank them for what they have done. 

We feel a certain hesitation in speaking at ali 
of the contributions which American scholars 
have made to this edition—and we shall not 
speak of them in detail. Besides Dr. Drisler, 
whose name is on the title-page, Dr. Goodwin 
and Dr. Gildersleeve are named in the preface. 
It is no secret that one of these scholars has 
‘*protested against the unfair and inconsiderate 
mavuer in been treated.” 
It may be that in many particulars these contri- 
butions fall short of the excellence which their 
authors wished and tried to give them. It is 
enough for cur purpose to say that the articles 
on av and on py, to specify these examples, show 
an incontestable and very great superiority to 
the corresponding articles in the sixth edition. 
Very probably the editors bave been unwilling 
to concede to any of the scholars who have 
helped them that degree of independence with- 
out which the help of specialists, as such, can 
have no value. It is a fact not very well recog- 
nized, we fear, at Oxford, that conspicuously 
good treatment even of matters of syntax or 
of etymology can only be given by men whom 
years of toil have qualified to speak on such 
matters. Literary taste and wide reading are 
not enough. When the next Greek- English dic- 
tionary comes, we hope it will come from an 
editor of literary taste and wide reading, and an 
instinct for accuracy. We hope be will have 
the assistance of numerous scholars in searching 
out material, and of several specialists in treat- 
ing the materials amassed. And we hope he 


us they have chiefly used. 


Reiske—a fashion long since out of date. 
able. 


cedes w We while of 


forms no inention is made. 


which his work has 


will know accurately the limits of his own 
special knowledge, and will insist against him- 
self most strongly upon the observance of those 


limits. But it is no part of a reviewer’s duty to 
discuss the possible plans of the possible maker 
of a book of the future. 

The type and paper of this edition, as of its 
predecessor, are admirable—a comfort and a de 
light to the eye. Of the binding, it may be said, 
perhaps, that schoolboys deserve no better than 
this gaudy sheep—it will take them some time 
to wear it out. An occasional book lover will 
prefer to buy the sheets. 


RECENT POETICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
THE nameof Omar Khayyam is not to be found, 
so far as we know, in any English cyclopedia ; 
and yet no Oriental poet is read with such de- 
This 
enthusiasm for the astronomer bard is mainly 
due, no doubt, to the extraordinary vigor and 
beauty of the translation of his * Rubiiyat’ by 
Mr. Edward Fitzgerald. So unquestionable is 
this tact that the main interest of any 
translation lies in the opportunity it gives of 
settling the vexed question, how much of this - 
tine poctry is to be attmbuted to Omar, and how 
much to Fitzgerald. This alone would lend impor- 
tance to the recent version, by Mr. E. H. Whin 
field, of what he prefers to call simply ‘The 
Quatrains of Omar Khay yim’ (London: Triib 
Mr. Whinfield’s experience mm the Bengal 
Civil Service must have insured bim opportuni- 
ties for Oriental study ; 
of fidelity by affording us, unlike Mr. Fitzgerald, 
a reference to the precise chapter and verse of 
each ‘* quatrain’’—arranging them, as did his 
predecessor, at his own discretion. 


light by a large circle of English readers, 


new 


ner). 


and he vives a guarantee 





He gives us 
also a much larger varicty of these remarkable 
verses, his collection offering 253 in all, whereas 
Fitzgerald gave only 75 in bis first edition, 110 
in his second, and 101 in his third. 

Those who have carefully examined the great 
the editions of Fitz- 
gerald’s translation, and, still more, those who 
‘ Aga- 
memnon’of Eschylus (see Nation, vol. xxiv., p. 


variatious in successive 


have compared his striking version of the 


310) with the original, must own that he belongs 
to the very loosest school of translators, and that 
it is very hard to tell whether, in any given case, 
he is offeriag a translation or a paraphrase. 
The trouble is that, where the result is so fine, 
the much care whence it came, 
If Whinfield best represents the poet Omar, we 
can only say that we prefer the poet Fitzgerald. 


reader does not 


Compare, for mstance, the passionate enthusi- 
asm ot 


* Here, with a little Bread beneath the Bough, 
A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness, 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise cnow !" 
ritzygerald, xii., 2d ed.), 
with the tameness of 


*“ Give me a flask of wine, a crust of bread, 
A quiet mind, a book of verse to read, 
With thee, O love, to share my lowly roof, 
I would not take the Sultan's crown instead ” 
(Whintfield, cexxxiv.). 


Or compare that superb symbol of this mortal 
body, 
* 'Tis but a tent where takes his one day's rest 
A Sultan tothe realm of Death addrest ; 
The Sultan rises, and the dark Ferrash 


Strikes, and prepares it for another guest” 
(Pinzgerald, Xlv., 3d ed.), 








with the mild quatrain, 


* This body is a tent, which for a space 
Doth the pure soul with kingly presence grace ; 
When he departs, comes the tent-piteher, death, 
Strikes it, and moves to a new halting-place " 
(Whinfielad, xxxvil.). 





Or contrast this strong verse, having a sweep 
like that of an eagle’s wing, 


“T sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After life to spell; 
And by and by iny soul returned to me, 
And answered, ‘I Myseif am Heaven and Hell” 
(Fitzgerald, lxvi., 3d ed.), 


with the feevleness of this new rendering : 


* Pen, tablet, heaven, and hell | looked to see 
Above the skies from all eternity ; 
At last the master and sage instructed me: 
Pen, tablet, heaven, and hell are all in thee” 
(Whintield, Lxvili.). 
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Yet this disparity does not destroy the interest 
of the comparison, but rather enhances it. The 


1} 


translators illustrate each other ; and it may be, 


after all, that neither is Omar, just as neither 


Pope nor Chapman is Homer. Even if the tw 
only give between them the maximum and 


minimum of the poet’s quality, it is something 


to know what that range is ; and we fortunately 
have now the German version of Bodenstedt 
with which to compare them both. It must be 
said, in justice to Mr. Whintield, that his work 


and that 





seems to grow stronger as it oes n, 


the powerful closing quatrain Is rendered with a 


vigor worthy of Fitzgerald himself: 





Kt im of burning heart an t i 

In! id fe ts} turn, 
Presu not to teach ihe en 

I V part thoutot r He to im 





The same publishers bave included in the same 


valuable ‘Oriental Series” a versitied transk 


tion of Jdmi’s celebrated poem, ** Yusuf 
Zulaikha,” by Mr T. H. Griflith 





R ulph 


as is well known, is founded on the Scrip 





p a 

tural story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, the 
difference being that in the Persian tradition all 
is spiritualized, and the allegory, like that of 


» represent the soul's 


pursuit of the highest good. Zulaikha is humbled, 


purified, regenerated, and at last united to tl 
cha-te and loyal object of her lov Mhis tal 
is told through a any prolonged cantos, 


unreasonable in 


* Faerie Queene’ or the 








‘Orlando Furioso,’ be tale must be owned 
to be rather cloving with a connmnenplace and 
fatiguing sweetness, like that of Oriental sweet 


neats: while sometimes we come on curious 
Eastern comparisons, such as seem to a Western 
reader to go beyond the verge of the grotesque 


For tustance, 


1 ! 1 ths Zul a cecling nl san 
1 i out i ‘ ts 
4 +} on \ th 
, eyes were 1 1 n 
Or this, which is perhaps the bi t poetic 
statement of what physicians call ecci sis 
SI l tri hel f n with | t the 
rt ' snd thse , hue 
There is much scattered beauty in the volume 
but no passages of « tra por all is 
liluted and saccharin 


does not consist of translations, can best t 


erouped with them, especially as much of it is 
wade up of avowed paraphrase No poet has 
just reason to attribute fickl s to the 





ncan public than Mar. Edwin Arn 
English poem since * Festus’ bas been received 
amopg us with such aspasm of universal favor 
as his *‘ Light of Asia’; and as an immediate r 


; 


action greeted the arrival of Mr. Bailey's second 





volume, so has it been with the recept fM 
Arnold’s * Pearls of the Faith’ (Bos R rts 
Bros Yet the public has not been w \ t 
blame No power can make Mohar lanisn 
is poct is Buddbism ; and the beaut story 
f Buddha was to most unlettered readers q 
unknown till Mr. Arnold’s attractive ri eri! 

of it. It may be, also, that Mr. Ar 1 self 


is partly to blame, and that he may have suf 
fered from the great baste of preduction wl 
by bis own statement, has marked this 


Certainly the work bas received but little jus 


tice from the critics, for it has in it much that is 


not only curious, but beautiful. The tr e is, 
that, apart from the well-known poem, * H 

who died at Azan "— wl innot be said to be 
improved in its new form—this volu ntains 
but little that takes hold of the heart ut the 





defect is not wholly in the intrivsic celdness of 





the religion it delineates, is clear to those wh 








The 


the rel 


presel 


song ol 


turesqueness, 





rat rv for undue ardor than f 
Anotber work which belongs 
Or poetry is Riickert’s 
. f which the first 
transiated by Rev. ¢ ] b 
tobert Yet it is to be feared 
one of tbe books which do not 
t izh to repay the labor t! 
traus! r. Someof Ruck > 
is restru many years | 
lnghan Ve as mu pith an 
ries of iplets that 1 dn 
poets versif on is | Ps 
later German generatl t 
bool in its readal ‘ 
ble translation of Mr. B : 
rian) pages nti V 
those who f mwwed tl san 
with some difficulty t 
Breviary f S ) 
l plets \ \ ‘A 
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Ww 
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We have taken a few lines by way of example, 
in order to ascertain under what class of trans 


lators Mr. Whitelaw is to be ranged. Taking 
Browning’s and Fitzgerald’s versions of the 
Agamemnon’ to represent two extremes—the 


one being severely literal, the other containing 
whole passages that can scarcely even be called 
find Mr. Whitelaw’s 
belong somewhere between them, being fairly 


paraphrases—we work to 
classed, perbaps, with the graceful translations 
of Dean Milman, In 
give not only the truth 


other words, he 
but 


author, and succeeds well in both. The best test 


aims to 
the beauty of bis 
of this is in his choruses. If there is anything 
in all literature which stands for pure beauty, it 
Instead of cold, 
pure marble, it gives us passion and pathos and 
translate it is like pure 
To find equivalents for those wondrous 


is the chorus of a Greek play. 
music ; to handling 
flame. 
compound epithets whose interfusing tints can 
no more be disentangled than one can dissect 
the sunset—this would demand an almost pre 
ternatural of language ; nobody can do it 
well, and it is only a question of degree of fail 
Yet in such a competition Mr. Whitelaw 
Take, for 
instance, that wonderful lyric passage where 
(Edipus comes forth 
blinding himself in his despair 


gilt 


ure. 
surpasses most of his competitors. 


from the palace after 


tw Ox«xOoTOL 
vehos €udv amotpotov, emimAouevor adaror, 
adamaTtov TE Kat OVTOVPLOTOPV OF, 
o.mot, 
(vv, 1312-16). 
W hitelaw’s translation is 


“ O thou thick cloud of darkness, 

That on my Hfe hast settled, 

Abominable, unutterable, 

Indomitable, 

By pitiless winds swept hitherward on me. 

Alas ‘” (p. 55.) 
It might seem a confessed failure when a trans 
lator needs twenty-three words to render thir- 
teen: but for this the difference between the 
two languages is largely responsible. There is 
as much difference between Greek and English 
in the power of condensation as between Eng- 
lish and our American Indian and 
those who have ever heard, on the frontier, the 
English sentence to an 


dialects ; 


oral translation of an 
Indian audience know the strength of this com 
parison. All the last line, 

“ By pitiless winds swept hithe rward on me,” 


is but the rendering of a single word, évcovpioror, 
for which the briefest and boldest English equiva- 
lent would be 
the grasp of condensation a little—‘t unkindly- 


‘‘cruelly-wafted,” or—to relax 


cuided-favoringly-on,” or, as Liddell and Scott 
have it, ‘driven bya too favorable wind.” The 
delicately combined meaning is that the favora- 
ble wind has become a source of tragedy in its 
result: and even Mr. Whitelaw’s seven words 
do not quite exhaust thismeaning. Other trans- 
lators, in being briefer, have been less expressive. 
Campbell bas ‘too surely wafted on,” Newell 
has “ sailing upon me,” while Potter and Franck- 
lin omit the phrase altogether. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to compare these older translators with 
the later ones, and not see how great the advance 
that has been made. One might almost say that 
the poorest English translation of a Greek play, 
if executed within the last thirty vears, is better 
than the best which came before that epoch. 
And have ex- 
amined none that is, on the whole, more enjoy- 


among these later versions we 


able or more trustworthy, so far as Sophocles is 
concerned, than that of Mr. Whitelaw. 


The Nation. 


LALOR’S CYCLOP-EDIA 


SCIENCE. 


OF POLITICAL 


Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Eco- 
nomy, and of the Political History of the 
United States. Edited by John J. Lalor. 
Vol. ii. East India Company—Nullification. 
Chicago : Melbert B. Cary & Co. 1883. 

THE second volume of this work is much supe- 

rior to the first, both in the number and range 

of the original articles and in the discrimina- 
tion exercised in the translations from foreign 
sources. Itisalso larger by about two hun- 
dred pages than the first volume. Among the 
contributors who did not appear in the former 
volume we notice the pames of Edward Cary, 

Haydn Smith, A. 8. Bolles, Franklin B. Hough, 

E. Munroe Smith, Worthington C. Ford, Jos. D. 

Weeks, A. M. Sullivan, M.P., Henry Fawcett, 

R. W. Raymond, Ernest Renan, G. Koerner, 

and A. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Mr. Alexander Johnston, to whom has been 
assigned the department of Political History of 
the United States, contributes nearly one-third 
of the volume. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the painstaking carefulness of Mr. 
Johnston’s work. His sense of proportion is 
excellent, and his accuracy even in small mat- 
ters remarkable. The more important articles 
from his pen are those on Electoral Commis- 
sion, Electoral System, Embargo, Federal Par- 
ty, Citizen Genet, Habeas Corpus, Jay’s Treaty, 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, and Nulli- 
fication. There is scarcely any subject con- 
nected with the political history of the United 
States, coming within alphabetical range of the 
volume, which is not treated with sufficient ful- 
ness for the ordinary needs of the professional 
man, while the authorities for fuller investiga- 
tion are pointed out to the student. 

Mr. Edward Cary contributes articles on 
Education and the State, and on Gambettism. 
The latter, which necessarily includes the bio 
graphy of Gambetta, is the best compendium of 
French political history since Sedan that we 
have seen. Mr. A. R. Spnofford furnishes arti- 
cles on the Bureau of Education, Homestead 
and Exemption Laws, the Navy Department, 
and the Lobby. It is gratifying to learn that 
one so near to the lobby as Mr. Spofford, and 
who has had it so long within his field of vision, 
has a low estimate of its power and influence, 
which he thinks have been greatly overrated. 
There is no such thing, he tells us, as an orga- 
nized lobby at Washington, but rather a succes- 
sion of lobbyists, who come and go as this or 
that interest happens to be affected by legisla- 
tion. Bad legislation, he adds, is the fruit of 
ignorance, not of corruption. The baneful in- 
fluence of the lobbyist is not that he bribes Con- 
gressmen, but that he befogs them with ex-parte 
testimony and argument. Prof. E. J. James, of 
the Normal University of Illinois, furnishes ar- 
ticles on Excise, Emigration and Immigration, 
Factory Laws, Finance, Insurance, and Labor. 
Mr. James's acquaintance with the whole range 
of German investigations of economic and social 
questions gives to his treatment of these subjects 
a peculiar value to persons who do not have ac- 
cess to the original works. The article on Fi- 
nance is, in the main, a summary statement or 
condensation of the ‘ Finanzwissenschaft’ of 
Adolph Wagner. The article on American Fi- 
nance is from the pen of Mr. A. S. Bolles, the au- 
thor of the ‘Financial History of the United 
States from 1789 to 1860.’ Mr. Bolles’s article is de- 
fective as to the later period of American history 
—i. e., from 1860 to 1882. It does not give a pre- 
cise and consecutive statement of the financial 
transactions of the Government; makes no men- 
tion, for instance, of the compound - interest 


notes, or of the 7-30s, or of the successive re- | 
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funding operations by which the interest on the 
public debt has been so greatly reduced. These 
matters are treated in a broad and general way, 
it is true; but in a cyclopedia we expect to find 
all the needful facts and dates arranged in chro- 
nological order. 

The paper on Fisheries, by G. Browne Goode, 
is precisely the kind of article which the states- 
man, editor, professional man, or general reader 
who desires correct and copious information 
will find most useful. It embraces everything 
of importance commercially and statistically to 
be found in the reports and bulletins of the 
United States Fish Commission, together with 
a general survey of foreign fisheries. The fish- 
eries of the world, in the order of their impor- 
tance, according to Mr. Goode, are those of the 
United States ($44,870,252), Great Britain ($40,- 


000,000), British North America ($27,000,000), 
Russia ($22,000,000), France (317,000,000), and 
Norway ($12,000,000). The largest fishery in 


the world is the United States oyster fishery, 
which yields $13,438,852. The article on Fores- 
try, by Franklin B. Hough, also deserves especial 
mention. Probably few people in the United 
States are aware that Germany bas nine schools 
of forestry, Sweden eight, France four, Russia 
three, Austria seven, and Italy, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, and Denmark each one. 

Among articles of an abstract character, the 
longest and one of the best is that on Free Trade, 
by David A. Wells, who also furnishes articles 
on Extradition and on Navigation Laws. The 
editor, in a note at the end of the article on Free 
Trade, promises one in the next volume on Pro- 
tection from the protectionist point of view. 
This plan appears to us a mistaken one. There 
is no more reason for exercising impartiality in 
this matter, and letting the other side be heard, 
than there would be for giving the Greenbackers 
a chance to reply to Mr. Horace White’s article 
on Money, which has a place in the present vol- 
ume. We make this observation not because 
we happen to agree with Mr. Wells’s view, but 
because a work of this kind ought to have an 
opinion of its own as to a question so thoroughly 
settled in the domain of science that, as Mr. 
Wells says, ‘‘there is not to-day a first-class 
college or institution of learning in the whole 
world that would admit or invite to its chair of 
political economy a person who believed in the 
theory or expediency of restricting exchanges 
as a means of increasing popular welfare and 
abundance.” 

Mr. Simon Sterne writes the article on Mono- 
polies, bringing to its consideration a great deal 
of special training, and as much fairness as can 
be looked for in the present unsettled state of 
opinion with regard to the railway problem. 
Mr. Sterne has little confidence in legislative 
control of railways so long as the civil service 
remains a shuttlecock in the hands of politicians. 
The vigor of his remarks upon this point leaves 
nothing to be desired. ‘There is scarcely a 
State in the Union,” he says, ‘‘in which the ad- 
journment of its legislative body is not hailed 
with delight, nor its convening regarded with 
dread by the citizens of the State ; and so long 
as this feeling is justified, it is almost hopeless to 
clothe such legislative bodies with power suffi- 
ciently great to hold other sinister powers in 
check. Such a transfer of power is quite fairly 
regarded as making a leap in the dark.” On 
the subject of ‘‘land monopoly,” Mr. Sterne 
combats the positions of Mr. Henry George 
from the same point of view, and with equal 
terseness, thus : 

“The ownership (of land] by the government 
means substantially the control of such owner- 
ship by those who have, for the time being, pos- 
session of the reins of government; and gov- 
ernment is as yet so defectively organized, so 


little even in free countries does it represent 
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either the will or the interests of the whole peo 
ple, and so far are the incumbents of official 
positions from subordinating their own personal 
interests, and the interests of their families and 
friends, to that of the public weal, that such 
ownership by the public, which in other words 
means control by the politician of all the landed 
property of the community, would create a 
tyranny so burdensome and so intolerable, and 
create an unequal taxation so monstrous, that 
1othing in modern history would at all form a 
parallel.” 

Mr. 
lation. 

The article on Nationality, 
of Columbia College, 
uld look for under 


Sterne also furnishes the article on Legis 


by Prof. Munroe 
Smith, contains nearly 
‘verything that a 
that title- 
citizenship in Guatemala, Hayti, and Monaco 
The last work of the late Prof. Cliffe Leslie is 
found in this volume under the tilles : Fictions 
in Law and Political Economy, Guilds, Interest, 
and Historical Method. Mr. John W, Clampitt 
furnishes a number of articles on legal subjects, 
including one on Military Commissions, which 


person ¢ 
even the laws and customs regulating 


gives a résumé of the trial of Mrs. Surratt, 
whom Mr. Clampitt pronounces an 
woman, he having been her counsel on the trial. 
Mr. John Fiske writes articles on the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, and also on 
Great Britain. Mr. F. W. Whitridge contributes 
those on Instructions and Trial by Jury; Mr. 
J.C. Bancroft Davis, one on the Geneva Arbi- 
tration: Mr. G. Koerner, one on the Monroe 
Doctrine ; and Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, one on 
Elective Judiciary. Mr. R. W. Raymond brings 
together in readable form a great deal of infor- 
mation respecting Mines and Mining Laws and 
Customs in the United States. Mr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford writes several good articles on eco- 


innocent 


nomic subjects, including one on the Internal 
Revenue of the United States. The subject of 
Municipal Bonds is treated by Mr. Geo, Walton 
Green, who gives an outline of the litigation 
which has resulted from attempts at repudiation 
of debts by cities and towns, One of the best 
articles in the work is that of Max Eberhardt on 
the German Empire. The article on Mvoham- 
medanism by Ernest Renan, although only five 
pages in length, is a profound disquisition on 
the state of Arabian society and on Oriental 
modes of thought contemporaneous with the 
founder of that religion. 

R. Black. 
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Young Japan. By J. 2 vols. 8vo. 

gaker, Pratt & Co. 
‘To the dignity of history, this book "—in two 
well-printed volumes of nearly one thousand 
pages—‘‘ makes no pretension.” Large portions 
of the work consist of extracts, some of which 
are quite long, from Alcock, Oliphant, Mitford, 
the British Blue Books, ana one American au 
thor, Mr. E. H. House. 
is a rearrangement of the voluminous matter 
collected by the autbor from the newspapers of 


Most of the remainder 


which he was formerly editor. These were the 
Japan Herald, the Japan Gazette, and the Fa 

Eust (a monthly illustrated 
photographs, published at Yokohama), and the 
Vishin Shinjishi (Daily Newspaper), « i 
edited by him in Tokio. This 
first newspaper *‘ worthy of the name * published 


magazine, with 


wned a 





latter was the 


in the Japanese language. Its freedom of thought 
soon brought the proprietor into contact w 
the Mikado’s Government. A few cunning of 


ficers, by asharp game of heathenish trickery 


(which, in method, bears a surprising resem 
blance to some of the wrecking operationsof New 
York financiers), ** transferred” tl ] i 
paper, so that it is now an “ official” organ. 
This turn of fortune was a killing blow to the 
several 


former and though be lived 


years afterward engaging in various precarious 


owner, 


‘The 


enterprises of 


Nation. 


journalism in China and Japan, 
m hits 


loss of 
failure in T 


his health and happiness dated fre 
k106 

One wonders, first and last, what is the reason 
for the existence of these portly volumes, cost 


ing an eagle, since almost all their matter, even 





to details, is already accessible in the books 
which now fill the overburdened shelves in the 
library of works on Japan. The book in its pre 
sent form will be read almost exclusively by old 
residents in the treaty ports, but hardly by the 
general public. Their substance could have 
easily been presented in a duodecit tothe ad 
van f the buyer's purst 1 the reader's 
mind The stvle of narration 
and garrulous, and needs a larg 1 

itional parallax, sin B ‘ ims 
very much of justitication in the 7 \ Sir 
Rutherford Aleock, Sir Harry Parkes, and t 


in London, which no Japanese o1 
The tone of 
book impresses one wi.h the idea that Mr. Black 
had the fear of bis countrymen, especially the 


Foreign Otfice 


American can possibly see 


official portion of them, before his eyes, and that 
American opinions on Japanese subjects were 
ldly, 


mnorthodox 


his especial horror ; such 
un- British 
and dangerous. 

The book partakes largely of the 
the author in many curious features. A 
hearted Scotchman, a 


or, to state itn 


notions seemed to bim 


nature of 
warm 
rover from his native 
heather in many parts of the earth, a musician 
and singer, a photographer, a journalist, and at 
last a writer of 


thing and excellent in nothing. 


books, be was clever in every 
A man of de 
lightful presence and magnetic personality, a 
generous friend, though not a favorite of for 


tune, be died while engaged in the task of writ 
ing * Young Japan.’ A posthumous chapter and 
index have been added by his executors, and the 


book, “ printed at the private printing-oftice of 
the author, No. 16 Yokobama, Japan,” is a good 


specimen of typographic art. Its sub-title is 
‘Yokobama and Yedo A Narrative of the 
Settlement and the City from the Signing of the 


Treaties in 1N5S to the Close of the Year 1879 
With a Glance at the Progress of Japan, during 


a Period of Twenty-one Y« 


James Monroe,in his Relations to the Publ 
Service during Half a Century, 1776 to Ise 
By Daniel C. Gilman, President of the Johns 


Hopkins University. [American 
Boston: Houghton, Mittin & Co, 18s 12m 
pp. 287. 
Ir has become the fashion to dis 
ties of Mr. Monroe, and certain! 











with either his pre deeessors or bis it t 
successors, be must asa second rate an 
But it is no dispa ent t a states ‘ 
rank him after the giants of those < } 
there are few f his successors wt} ive s rh 
nified their higt ttice bv t 
personal character, statesmanlike abilities, and 
t I 4 ss } parat \ ‘ Was 
prominently me ned as as ss Teffer 
n, and wi i tak s Vea pa 
li} it t " s 
not be tl yy vs . 
) \ e e at 
i s e} Ss a 
iw g S 
' 2 . , Stats 
~ 
Pres tG sr s the su) ¢ 
f hist rare wort g 2 
He has s red bv mparison with four or 
five illustrious men, his seniors in years and his 
superiors ip genius, wl wer } efly strumen 
tal in establishing ths Government on its firm 


t He was not the equal of Washington in 
prudence, of Marshall in wisdom, of Hamilton 


MAS1S. 











in constructive power f Jetferson in genius for 
politics, of Madison in persistent ability to think 
it an idea and to persuade others of its impor 
tance. He wasin early life enthusiastic to ras 
pess, he was a devoted adherent to part n 
Views, he was sometimes despondent is 

nes irascible : but as he rew ‘ t 
ment Was discipli i, his self 
secure, Lis patr sth verba 
ratious E 4 l ‘ | y 
issalied the { t t \ 
f his \ avery e 
’ { ’ , t i 
, fos ‘ ; 

| y} 4 

at = 

t \ 

\\ \ 
i } t 
Whatesy i 

vl We! at this i 
these relat s But what has " | . 
most in bis history, as here related, is his « “ 
during Madison's Administration the soundness 
and good sense of his letters to the Pres 
relation to Geveral Armstrong > his prompt and 
sagacious action at the time of the attack 1 
Washington—bhis assumptior f the duties 
Secretary of War | the t } t 
admit itrat , f that ‘ t Vie wa 
equal tot s 1 “ 1 Y \ 2 

t We " any wry 
that 

Nevertl SS Mt M : if SS “ 
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e be the end of Ss career is 
his, that Ame ris tor Ame ins He resists 
the British sovere ty bis early youtl hye 
Insists on the imy tance {f free navigation in 
the Mississippi ; he negotiates the purchase of 
Louisiana and } ia: be gives a Vigorous in 
pulse to the prose ion of the second war with 
Great Britain when neutral rights were endan 
gered ; finally, he announces the ‘Monroe doc 
t ~~’ 

We must net Wt ealling attention 
to the admirable bibl of works relating 
to M and the Monroe doctrine in ‘the ap- 
pendix, prepared by Mr. J. F. Jameson 

i } l i wind Chil TS70-1S* 

l Cie ents | Markham, (.B FLRLS R. 

W n Tak 
| ts hitherto published of this war 
hav na t entirely from the Chilian side, 
t t rtant bei tl iborate work of 
Senor Mackenna, published at Santiago, and the 
ex ent history by Senor Arana which was re 

ewed in these columns last year Mr. Mari 

s determined to write a history from the 

\ site He was well titted for the task by 
sidence in the country, by famuliarity 

th its language and people, and by study of 
thei stoms and habits for nearly thirty vears 
He is, in fact, a well known authority on Peru 


Under these cireumstances, his book was looked 
forward to with much interest, in the expecta 


of the Peru 
vian side of the contest which would be worthy 


tion that it would present a view 


of careful study. It is impossible to deny that 
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this expectation is not realized, The book is 
filled with epithets rather than calm judgments, 
and is so violently partisan as to be unworthy 
of credence. It represents the Peruvians as a 
chivalric and noble people, fighting gallantly 
for their homes, while the Chilians are a schem- 
spreading devastation and 
bloodshed. The Chilians are constantly com- 
pared to Pizarro and his followers, but while 
“the worst of the older conquerors sought for 
gold, their Chilian imitators wanted to appro- 
priate manure.” The origin of hostilities is 


ing, cruel race, 


traced to an insatiable desire on the part of 
Chili for conquest and war, and the seizure by 
Peru and Bolivia of the nitrate establishments 
owned by Chilian subjects within their territory 
is declared to have been perfectly justifiable. 
Peru is represented to have been unprepared for 
war, and Chili to have been scheming for years 
to bring it about ; the Peruvian troops are undis 
ciplined volunteers, fighting like heroes though 
lacking military training, while the Chilians 
are well organized, well armed, and well drilled, 
but animated by the spirit of butchery ; Grau’s 
‘deed of patriotic heroism will never be forgot 
ten,” but Lynch was merely a freebooter and 
blackmailer—an “ experienced cattle-lifter.” 
This is the tone of the whole book. It might 
well have been written by a native Peruvian ; 
and, if nothing more can be said on their side of 
the case, it will only confirm the impression 
which has been hitherto received, that the 
Chilians gained the victory because they were 
the superior race—more sober, industrious, and 
intelligent, capable of greater endurance, and 
determined to maintain what they deemed to be 
their rights by actual deeds, and not by pro- 
clamations and bombast. 
American Humorists. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. Funk & Wagnalls. 
Mr. HAWEIsS has collected into a small volume 
his lectures on American humorists. These are 
Washington Irving, Dr. Holmes, J. R. Lowell, 
Artemus Ward, Mark Twaiv, and Bret Harte. 
His account of these writers is mostly random 
talk, founded on no critical principles ; and the 
very fact that he lumps them al] together as 
** humorists ” shows clearly enough, 1f there were 
not plenty of other evidence, that he brings little 
acumen to his task. If Irving is a humorist, 
surely we need some different term to define 
A. Ward; and if by a humorist is meant any 
one with whom the production of bumorous 
literary effects is the efficient cause of composi- 
tion, then such writers as Lowell, whose wit and 
satire have always some serious object, must 
come under a different head. If we apply “ hu- 
morist ’ with so little discrimination, what is to 
be done with the wits, the satirists, the jesters, 
the wags, the buffoons, and the clowns? ‘‘ Funny 
man ” is a convenient term for a certain kind of 
writer ; but will the time come when some suc- 
cessor of Mr. Haweis will imagine “ funny 
man ” to be a sufficiently descriptive epithet to 
apply to Pope, or Swift, or Butler? Mr. 
Haweis’s lectures are to a considerable extent 
made up of extracts from the writers he deals 
with, and, though his powers of analysis are not 
great, he enjoys so thoroughly the good things 
that he sets before his readers, that quarrelling 
with him for this, or for his discursive, disjoint- 
ed, and inconsequent style, is out of the ques- 
tion. 
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Fine Arts. 


FIFTY-ELIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
AT the Academy the influence of the new style 
is stronger and more generally prevalent than it 
has been before, so that, exclusive of the decid- 
edly feeble and crude works exhibited—the pro- 
portion of which shows no abatement—the col- 
lection substantially resembles that of the 
Society of American Artists, to which it is cer- 
tainly not inferior. Some of the leading artists, 
as very noticeably Mr. Winslow Homer, exhibit 
works of distinctly inferior merit, as compared 
with what they have formerly shown, while-some 
others still sustain their former character, if 
they do not, in many cases, show any decided 
advance. We especially regret to find Mr. 
Homer so far below his mark His single con- 
tribution, ‘‘The Coming Away of the Gale,” 
No. 290, contains all the bad qualities and 
mannerisms, the tendency to which we no- 
ticed in his contributions to the last Water- 
Colur Exhibition, while it shows few, if 
any, of the good qualities which gave inte- 
rest to those works. The design in this case 


is awkward. The principal figure is con- 
spicuously out of proportion and ill-drawn; the 
lines of drapery are neither graceful nor natural; 
the color is monotonous in the extreme—every- 


thing being suffused in ttat purplish hue which 
is peculiar to Mr. Homer, but which we have not 
before seen him carry to the same painful ex- 
tent. Nevertheless, the picture has a breezy 
effect, and the expression of the nearly-spent 
fury of the storm on the white foaming sea is in 
a measure fine and impressive. Mr. George H. 
Smillie’s ‘‘ Massachusetts Coast,” No. 298, repre- 
sents a calm sea reflecting light gray clouds, with 
a rocky promontory reaching out into it, and 
pleasantl y-broken rolling upland asa foreground. 
It is an agreeable picture, though treated in 
the artist's usual manner, which is growing 
very conventional. Mr. Arthur Quartley’s de- 
signs are strikingly similar in character one 
to another. He, like Mr. H. P. Smith, in 
whose works we noticed the same tendency 
in the Water-Color Exhibition, confines bim- 
self very closely to one class of effects. 
We have, in each of them, the same rounded 
gray and white clouds, with rifts showing blue 
sky, and water in the same state of slight agita- 
tion, and in the same roily condition. The sky 
in this instance is, however, a particularly five 
one. The quality of the blue is very aerial and 
beautiful, and the white light and pearly grada- 
tions are very just in tone and tender in execu- 
tion. But the waterisas mannered and unnatu- 
ralas ever. Mr. Quartley’s powers are conside- 
rable, and we regret that he does not employ 
them more fully in giving expression to accu- 
rate and extended observation of nature. 

Mr. H. W. Robbins bas an exceedingly good 
subject—‘‘ Early Autumn, Adirondacks,” No. 
324. It is admirably conceived in light and 
shade, with well-proportioned masses. The dis- 
tance and middleground are successful in draw- 
ing and color, but the foreground is conventional 
and feeble in both these respects. Mr. Robbins 
has good feeling for landscape, but bis works 
want more freshness and complete veracity. 
There are some good landscapes by Mr. John L. 
Fitch, among which No. 540, ‘‘ A Pastoral,” is 
noticeable, as showing true feeling for nature 
and considerable power of painting. Mr. Fitch 
is not an imitator of the French style; but he 
possesses many of the good qualities, without the 
faults, of that style. His color values are excel- 
lent, and his execution is broad, yet full of cha- 
racter. Without omitting essential details, 
subordinates them well to the entire effect of his 
subject. There are, however, no very subtle or 
high qualities in his work. He does not express, 
any more than our artists generally do, those 
essential elements of beauty which alone give the 
landscape significance to the ideal painter. Mr. 
Jarvis McEntee’s ‘‘Autumn Memory,” No. 353, 
is another repetition of the subject which he 
first invented about twenty years ago. There is, 
perhaps, more strength of tone and vigor of ex- 
ecution than formerly, but there is little, if any, 
more truth. The drawing 1s weak, the colors 
lifeless, and the total effect heavy and leaden. 
The subject is a picturesque woodland brook- 
let on a cloudy November day. The ground 
is strewn with fallen leaves, and naked 
trees rise against the sky. Notwithstanding 
the restraint of color in such a subject, it would, 
in nature, be various and glowing. Even a 
single dried leaf, if one examines it, will usually 
be found to contain many changes and modifica- 
tions of hue. And, in addition to the changes of 
local color, there will be the changes of light, 
shade, and reflection. In a litter of such leaves— 
especially when they are of different kinds—the 
variety will, of course, be practically infivite. 
The artist who would faithfully picture the 
beauty of such a ieafy foreground as this will be 
obliged to employ a wider range of the resources 
of his palette than Mr. McEntee has done. The 
distance, also, would show a purer gray, and the 
tree trunks more color. 
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Mr. Eastman Johnson, again, is far below his 
wark this spring. The serious defects of color 
which we noticed in his work last year are re- 
peated with increased emphasis in his contribu 
tions to the present exhibition. They are the 
most conspicuous in his ‘‘ Portrait of a Child,” 
No. 348. Weare growing weary of the task of 
pointing out this faultful habit of painting the 
shadows of objects in uniform brown, whatever 
their real local colors may be; yet i¢ is a very 
constant habit with a large number of painters. 
The quality of the brown employed seems to 
vary with different individuals. With some, as 
with Mr. Bridgman, it is bituminous; with 
others, as with Mr. Vedder, it is more golden; 
but with Mr. Johnson it is a peculiarly disagree- 
able purplish brown. In the painting of flesh, 
or of objects of any warm color, it is perhaps 
more natural (though it is never justifiable) to 
paint shadows in brown; but in this picture the 
child’s light-blue garments are shaded with pre- 
cisely the same brown that is used in shading the 
steps upon which she is seated. We do not re- 
member ever to have seen a more glaring intance 
of the violation of right principles of coloring. 

In contrast to this there is a great deal of 
truth of color in Mr. C. Y. Turner's ‘** The Har 
vest Meal,” No. 624, in the corridor. It repre- 
sents a party of farm laborers dining in the open 
air in front of a farmhouse. The chiaroscuro 
is freer than usual from those faults of excessive 
shade which we have before had occasion to 
notice in Mr. Turner’s work. It is such that 
while there is much strength of light and dark, 
there is no loss of color in the shadows. The 
picture is noticeable fer an unusually successful 
expression of open sunlight, which is secured by 
the remarkably just management of the color 
values. The sun-burnt complexions of the men 
whose faces fall in shadow are almost Venetian 
in character. The head of the figure to the right 
is particularly fine for combined fulness of color 
and strength of shade against the brightness be- 
yond, The corner of the table, also, which pro 
jects in shadow against this light, is very subtle 
and beautiful in its values, with cool sky-reflec- 
tion on its white cloth. The drawing is rough, 
but, save in a few passages of drapery, it is 
good. 

Mr. C. A. Platt’s ‘‘Old House at Chartres,” 
No. 601, is a good ragged sketch, in which the 
broad relations of things are well rendered. 
There is a good deal of cleverness, too, in Mr. 
Perey Moran's ‘‘Woods in Winter,” No. 595. 
But the color is impure, and the execution is 
dangerously slight and facile. It is the facility 
of immaturity, which can hardly fail to impede, 
if it does not wholly arrest, progress. There is 
some very good painting in No. 5%, ‘Two 
Pipes,” by T. Alex. Harrison. The picture de- 
serves a better place than that which it occupies 
on the floor. Nos. 581 and 586, ‘‘ Le Viatique, 
Finisterre,” and ‘‘Market Day, Pont-Aven,” 
by Clifford P. Grayson, are clever sketcbes of 
French peasant life. The very large canvas, 
high up facing the stairway, No. 629, ‘* Alex- 
ander at Persepolis,” by Robert Hinckley, is a 
good illustration of the slight value of academic 
correctness of execution when not joined with 
real powers of design. In the South Gallery isa 
picture by Mr. Harry Chase, No. 365, ‘‘ Herring 
Boats Preparing for Sea,” which shows feeling 
and native ability, but is so highly conventional 
in treatment that we fear the artist cannot rea- 
sonably hope to make furtber progress in this 
direction. Mr. Chase, hike Mr. Quartley, too 
rarely varies bis theme, and his methods have 
too little individual freshness and truth. Mr. 
George Inness contributes but one picture, No. 
232, ‘‘A Summer Morning,” which is of very in- 
ferior merit. The more obvious color values are 
fairly well rendered, indeed, but they are not 
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enough to make an interesting and beautiful 
picture. The most meritorious part of the work 
is, we think, the passage of furthest distance. 
Mr. T. Moran’s ** Pass of Glencoe, Scotland,” 
No, 221, presents a grand subject in a clever and 
facile but highly conventional way. Mr. Mo 
ran’s effects are apt to be too much forced in 
their contrasts of light and shade. The calm 
and temperate effects of nature rarely seem to 
attract his interest. His method of execution 
appears to be based upon that of the English 
landseape painters of tbe last generation, with 
comparatively sligbt modification. Mr. Gilbert 
Gaul exhibits bis ‘* Cold Comfort on the Out 
post,” No. 370, which we noticed in the last 
Brooklyn Exhibition. We find no occasion to 
abate the terms of commendation with which 
we then spoke of it. 
gest that even Mr. Gaul (in common with our 


We would, however, sug 


other figure painters, in relation to whom we 
have before made the suggestion) might derive 
great profit from tbe study of such works as 
those of the English painters,Wm. Hunt and John 
Lewis. The modern schools afford nothing else, of 
their kind, so instructive. Mr. J. G. Brown's 
*“A Story of the Sea,” No. 258, represents an in 
teresting old sailor explaining the parts of the 
model of. a ship toa wondering boy. As a work 
of art, bowever, it exhibits this artist’s charac 
teristic mannerisms. No. 368, ‘Golden Grain,” 
by Edward Gay, is a sweet bit of landscape, 
very excellent and effective in light and tone, 
and graceful in composition. Mr. Gay has a 
tine feeling forlandscape. The beautiful aspects 
of nature do not appeal to him in vain. He has 
learned a good deal from the art of others, but 
he retains bis own freshness and integrity of 
conception and execution. 

Mr. J. H Beard, in ** The Race for Life,” No. 
205, makes the first attempt that we kave noticed 
to embody in a work of art the results of recent 
scientific mvestigations regarding the move 
ments of animals; but the result is, as might 
have been foreseen, entirely unsatisfactory 
Tbe movement of the dark-colored hound, in this 
picture, is, to the eye, at once excessively un 
graceful and unnatural. The notion entertained 
by Dr. Stillman and others, who have engaged 
in these investigations, that the facts of animal 
action, ascertained by means of instantaneous 
photography, can have the slightest bearing 
upon art, is a fallacy which has grown out 
of a fundamental misconception of the na 
ture of art and of its relation to 
To the artist, physical facts have no importance 
except in so far as they have effect upon the eye. 
Whatever may be the actual figure assumed, 
from instant to instant, by an animal in nor 
mally rapid motion, it is, happily, a fact that, to 
the eye, the movement is graceful, and is never 
in the least like the series of distorted forms 
which Dr. Stillman has sc admirably shown us 
are actually assumed. We have no doubt of the 
facts as science presents them, but we have rea- 
son to be thankful that such facts make no im- 
pression on the eye. From the artist's point of 
view, the movements of animals were as well 
understood at Khorsabad, and on the Athenian 
Acropolis, as they are to-day. 

‘Taming a Bird—Portraits of Justine and 
Bayard Cutting,” No. 146, by Anna Lea Merritt, 
is, we think, the best example of portrait-paint- 
ing in the gallery, though in conception and 
treatment it verges on prettiness. This is shown 
especially in the lips, which are too cherry-red, 
and in the excessive redness of some of the flesh 
shadows—more particularly of the bands. Mr. 
H. Bolton Jones is a painter of marked ability 
as regards rendering of the color and light of 
summer landscape. He manages greens with 
inusual success, presenting their freshness and 
vividness without crudeness; and bis color rela- 
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tions are so just that few artists equal him in ex- 
pression of sunlight. In his “October, near 
South Orange,” No. 115, the tone is masterly, the 


verdure is living, and the sky, with its high 
white clouds, is, we think, the finest in the gal 
lery No, 87, “A Votary of Art,” by Benoni 
Irwin, is worthy of notice as being truer in color 
than works of this class are apt to be. ‘' The 
Story of CEnone,” No. 462, by F. D. Millet, is, to 
our minds, an essentially meaningless design 
Technically it is but careful and clever aca 
demic work, witbout the merits of execution 
which we have noticed in some of Mr, Millet’s 
water-color drawings. We recognize in Mr 
Millet an artist of marked ability, and we wish 
he would always employ it in a worthy manner 

There seems no occasion, even did our space 
permit, to say more upon particular works. We 
have endeavored to criticise justly and help 
fully, but have found ourselves obliged to call 
attention to so many defects that we fear we 
may have seemed almost captious. The fact is 
that the defects of our art are the inevitable rr 
sult of various abnormal influences, some of 
which we have endeavored to point out. But, 
in addition to these, there is another which is 
now everywhere active, and which sadly ham 
pers the freedom of the artist and complicates 
the task of the critic. We allude to what may 
be called the commercial influence. The pro 
duction of pictures is approaching the va 
ture of a manufacture, and 
rapidly 


their sale is 
passing—indeed, it has very nearly 
already passed—out of the hands of the art 
ist. It is becoming, all over the world, a 
mercantile business of great magnitude, con 
ducted by coummercial dealers who act as media 
tors between the artist and the public, and whose 
sole object is naturally to make money. The style 
of work which the dealer demands of the artist is, 
of course, that which he can most readily dispose 
of. The dealer has not, himself, any preference 
for one style or quality of art over another. He 
simply wants what he can sell. He makes it his 
business to tind out who among the meh men of 
a community are the most likely to be willing to 
buy pictures, and what sort of pictures they 
will soonest buy. Now, the average rich man is 
not highly cultivated in matters of art; and 
if be cares for it at all, it is chiefly as an 
appendage which he supposes he ought to pos 
sess to the general elegance of bis household. 
The art which will attract such a patron must 
present those salient and obvious effects which 
he can appreciate; and such, accordingly, is the 
kind of art which the dealer demands of the 
artist. A standard is thus created to which the 
artist who would gain his bread by painting 
must, more or less strictly, conform. To this he 
must at least subordinate any true feeling or 
cultivation of his own. Matters have now 
reached a point where the most refined and ex 
cellent painting finds no sufficient and steady 
encouragement to enable artists tocultivate their 
best powers. The dealers can find no buyers 
for such work, and the artist must either con- 
form to the demands of the market, or get on 
without patronage. 

The pressure of this commercial standard is 
now enormous, both in Europe and America, and 
itis doing more perhaps than anything else to 
retard progress. A change must come before 
we may hope for better things—a change which 
can come through the growth of individual cul- 
tivation only. Artists can go but a little way in 
advance of public taste. They depend upon the 


moral as well as the material support of the 
At present the individuals who possess 
any degree of love for art and intelligent appre 
ciation of real excellence are, in America espe 
cially, so few that their influence is hardly ap- 
preciable. 


public. 
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WILL PUBLISH SATURDAY : 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE 


United States. By Edw. A. Freeman. 12mo, $1 50. 


OUTLINES OF THE CONSTT- 
tutional History of the United States. By Luther 
Henry Porter. 12mo, $1 50. 


CLASSIC MYTHOLOGY. A 
Translation (with the author’s sanction) of Prof. 
Witts’ Griechische Gétter und Heldengeschichten. 
By Frances Younghusband. Witha Preface by Ar 
thur Sidgwick, M.A. Supplemented with a Glossary 

of Etymologies and Related Myths. 12mo, $1 25. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. 
Alexander. Leisure-Moment Series, No. 6. 35 cents. 
THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories 
Retold from Firdusi. By Helen Zimmern. With a 
Prefatory Poem by Edmund W. Goase. 12mo, $2 50. 


VALE LECTURES on PREACH- 
ing. Delivered to the Students of Theology at Yale 
College. By Pre sident kK. G. Robinson, of Brown 
Unive rsity. 12mo, $1 25. 


EVOLUTION 


ity. By J. F. Yorke. 


ON VIOL AND FLUTE. 


Poems. By Edmund W. 


and CHRISTIAN- 

12mo, $1 50. 

Selected 

Square 12mo, $1 75. 

SIBYLLINE LEAVES. iv A. E. 
M. K. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $2. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Francis A. Walker, President Massac “husetts 4, 
tute of Technology. Large 12mo, $2 2 


BROWNING’S LYRICAL AND 


Dramatic Poems. Selected from his Works by E. T. 


Gosse. 


Mason. Square 12mo, $2. 
THE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By 
Mrs. Alexander. Leisure-Hour Series, 16mo, $1; 


Leisure-Moment Series (paper), 40 cents. 


A STORY OF CARNIVAL. By M. 
A. M. Hoppus. 16mo, Leisure- Hour Series, Gi: 
Leisure-Moment Series, 25 cents. 


A CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER. 


l6mo, Lelsure-Hour Series, $1; Leisure-Moment Se 
ries, 30 cents. 

GIDEON FLEYCE. By H. W. 
Lucy. 16mo, Leisure-llour Series, si Leisure-Mo- 


ment Series, 30 cents. 


MEAD & CO.'S 
No. 4 of Rare and 
Chorce Books ts now ready, and 
well be marled to any address up- 
on application. An unusual col- 


DODD, 


Catalogue 


lection of the original editions of 


Dickens's Works will make 
of enterest to 


this 
Catalogue Col- 
lectors. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


55 Broadway. 


BRAUNE'’S 
Gothic Grammar, 


With Selections for Reading and a Glossary. 
Translated from the Second German Edition 
by G. H. Balg. 90 cents. 
Just published, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


W. 


Teubner’s, Tauchnitz's, Weidmann’s Classics, 
and all Foreign Books used in Colleges, 
KEPT ON HAND. 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 
838 Broadway, New York. 
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Now ready everywhere, contains : 


NIAGARA REVISITED, Twelve Years after “ Their 


Wedding Journey.” By W. D. Howells. 
THE FLANEUR. 


Boston Common, Dec. 6, 1882, during 


the Transit of Venus. A Poem. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

THE PENNYROYAL. Poem. By Dr. T. W. Parsons. 

DAISY MILLER. A Comedy in Three Acts. Act IT. 
Henry James. 

COLONIALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. Henry 


Cabot Lodge. 


A LANDLESS FARMER. A Story in Two Parts. Part 
I. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

THE FLOODS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. N. 8. 
Shaler. 

THE PAUPER QUESTION. D. O. Kellogg. 

THE “HAKUT” THAT WALKS CHILHOWEE. Chas. 


Egbert Craddock. 


Other Essays, Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club 


35 Cents ; $4 a year. 


= 


in & Co.'s 
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BUT YET A WOMAN. 
By Arthur S. Hardy. 16mo, $1 25. 
“riking story, of which the scenes are laid in France 


Floughton, Mz, 
NEW 


A Novel. 


‘n. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It is a positive 
pr . take up a book so penetrated by high and 
nob. 74 *s. . . . It is long since we have seen 
the fine.- ‘98 of womanhood so generously and so 


subtly dis, “© 4. 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Including “Currents and Coun- 
ter-Currents in Medical Science,” “ Border Lines in 
Some Provinces of Medical Science,” with Addresses 
and Essays not before collected. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
uniform with the new edition of Dr. Holmes'’s other 
works, $2. 


ELSIE VENNER: A Romance of 
Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 
Vols. VIT. and VIII.—OUR OLD HOME, and ENG 
LISH NOTE-BOOKS. 


Each containing an Introductory Note by George P. 
Lathrop, author of ‘ A Study of Hawthorne,’ an original 
full-pa Etching, and a Vignette Woodeut. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 1883. With 
four Maps, including a new and excellent Route 
Map, a Traveller’s Calendar of Ecclesiastical and 
Popular Festivals, Pilgrimages, Fairs, etc., and a list 
of the most famous Pictures in the Public Galleries 
of Europe, arranged according to the nationality of 
the artists. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 


New edition. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
11 Fast Seventeenth St., New Cesk 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
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